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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec14" 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1914. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.--We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
; times 14c a line 9 times 11c a line 
™ ¥%2C : 12 “(1 yr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 
month. 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1007. 
Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
-S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Dominion of Canada, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Experimental Farm. 
OTTAWA, Sept. 5, 1913 
Sir:—I am pleased to inform you that the 
three queens were received in good condi- 
tion, and have been safely introduced. 
Signed) C. GorD: .N HEwITT, 
Dominion Entomologist. 
Oklahoma Agricultura! Experiment Station. 
STILLWATER, Oct 7, 1913. 
Your queen arrivedin first classcondition, 
and introduced her without any difficulty. 
(Signed) Pror. E. C. SANBuRN, 
State Entomologist. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-- Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n) Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








J 
Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 

Write for catalog. 


c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo 
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FEATURES OF ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOAR) 


rt. It allows fe 
during any time « 
day or year—at mi 
or in mid-winter. 

2. It controls the m 
ing of the queen so t! 
mismating is prevente 

3. It settles the rob} 
bee question as th 
ler can be quickly turn- 
ed to bring the small} 
entrance into position 

4. It sifts automatical- 
ly undesirable drones 
out of the hive, and 
cages them inthe drone 
trap. 

5. It permits ample 
ventilation at the height 
of the honey-flow. 

6. It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 
another. 7 

7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 
wire entrance. : 

8. It prevents swarms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 
beekeeper is away. : ? Trl 

9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 
swarm. Why,I do not know. - 

10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter 

It contains many other values? Lege cong Dagon ne apparent to any beekeeper upon 
investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be use 

8-frame size, $2.00; 10-frame size, $2.50. Italian Queens, Breeders, $10 to $25 . 


Nothing sold under $10. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 


INVENTOR AND Box 48, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURER 














PERFECTION IN WAX RENDERING 


Has been reached by our process. Ship us 
comb and cappings, and secure highest 
returns. Write for prices and full information. 





THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


“*The Busy Bee Men’’ 
204 Walinut Street 
Comb and Extracted Honey Wanted 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SUPPLY 
YOUR HONEY CUSTOMERS 


eames cone VV 7 A maserammczoan 


Fine White Alfalfa 


CAN SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY 
Extracted honey packed in 60, 10, 5, and 23 Ib. cans 
Send for sample and prices today 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 











December, 1914. 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con !‘oundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 


Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. i. Parent, of Chari- 
ton, N. ¥., says: “We cut with ons 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
tn oat Sante ands 
gz, oney- 4 
of other work This 





Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES 
006 Ruby &t., Reakiord, ili. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25. 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.00; 12, 
$is. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; Six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that the partnership heretofore carried 
on by the “ CHAS. E, HOPPER COM- 
PANY ” as dealers in beekeepers’ sup- 
plies, etc., has been this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. All debts owing 
to the said partnership are to be paid 
to The Root-Canadian House at 183 
Wright Avenue, Toronto, Ont., and all 
claims against the said partnership are 
to be presented to the said Root-Cana- 
dian House, by whom the same may be 
settled. 

Datep at Toronto this 20th day of 


November, 1914. 
aia ais Cuas. E. Hopper Co. 
amis Joun A. PATERSON. 


P.S.—The business will be continued 
as before by The Root-Canadian House, 


183 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
GOING TO BUY 


ARE YOU *vanp? 


If so, get a copy of our Journal first. It has 
lands advertised in it from nearly every 
State in the Union, sothat you can find just 
what you want. It reaches 67,000 readers 
each issue. Advertising rates 2c per word. 
Send 20c for six months’ trial subscription. 
It will be stopped at the end of six months. 


Farm and Real Estate Journal 
Traer, lowa 








Bingham Bee Smoker 


new BINGHAM Nearly Forty Years 
BEE SMOKER On the Market 


Patented The original bee smoker was invented 
and patented by Mr. T. F. Bingham in 
1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. The Bingham 
Smoker is up to date, and the standard 
in this and many foreign countries. It 
has recently been improved, and is the 
all-important tool of the most exten- 
sive honey producers of the world. No 
other invention in apiculture has been 
so important, as little could be accom- 
plished without the bee smoker. For 
sale direct or atyour dealers. Postage 
extra. 





Smoke Engine inch stove, Weight 1% pounds, $1.25 
Doctor Bn = és 1% ‘ei ; 


85 


Conqueror ; - 2 si 1% £4 75 
Little Wonder........ 2% * ys 2 I = .50 


Two Largest Sizes With Hinged Cover 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


INCREASE THE YIELD OF YOUR FARM 


The European war is doubling the demand for American farm products. Wecan in- 
crease our acreage but this will not meet the demand—we must increase our yields per 
acre Wemust do better farming, not only inthe East and Middle West, butinthe great 
grain raising territory west of the Missouri River. 

Everybody knows that by following the Campbell System of Soil Culture, crop yields 
have been doubled in every State of the Union from New York to California. Why not learn 
what the principles of the Campbell System are and adopt them ? You can get all this and 
a thorough agricultural education without leaving home by taking a course in the 


Campbell Correspondence School of Soil Culture 


You can have your choice of eight courses, Soil Tillage, Soil Improvement, Small 
Farming, Horticulture, Irrigation, Dry Farming, Farm Engineering and Animal Husbandry, 
all for a nominal tuition fee, no board to pay.no books to buy, everything furnished, and 
you Can use your spare time while still running your farm or holding your job, 

We cannot tell you all about these courses, the faculty and the free bureau of advice 
in this ad, but we will be glad to send you full information at any time. Write and ask for 
our free catalog No. 3, and a sample copy of the Scientific Farmer. 

Lincoin, 


Campbell Scientific Soil Culture Company {incc':, 
The Beekeepers’ Review Clubbing List for 1915 


In the following combinations we offer periodicals of sterling worth. 
Remember, you are not receiving some premium of questionable value, but a 
saving of dollars and cents on your 1915 reading matter. The combination 
offers with the reduction we are able to allow are as follows: 

The Review $1.00 All five 
Woman's World .50 $1.25 | 
Household Magazine .s0 the bargain 


; Everybody's M i I. for only 
People’s Popular Monthly so of the The 2 eae ue a Mey 
Farm Life .50 season 


sauna Another is: 

$3.00 The Review $1.00 Both for 

Reliable Poultry Journal .50 $1,25 

$r.00 Both for 
1.00 only $1.50 

$1.00 $3.00 cach 
1.00 value for 
1.00 only $2.00 











Save $1.30 on this combination 
The Review $1.00 $4.00 worth 


Total value 
Here is another good one: 


The Review $1.00 Both for 
The Youth’s Companion 2.00 only $2.25 


The following are of sterling cash value: 
The Review $1.00 Both for 
American Bee Journal 1.00 only $1.50 

Special offer to new subscribers: To those ordering early before the supply 
is exhausted, we will send in connection with any of the above combinations, 
the last eight months of the Review for 1914, which contains the National con- 
vention report with many valuable papers read at said convention, besides other 
articles of value not appearing in other papers. Address, with remittance, 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 


The Review : : 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
The Review f 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
American Bee Journal 

















Decembe 


1914. 
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4 Percent December Discount on 


“falcon” Bee Supplies 


How much percent interest do you get in the bank—wouldn’t it pay to invest in bee supplies now and save 


percent—you'll have your money tied up only a few months ? 


«¢ Falcon ”’ foundation and supplies have the quality, and with the superior workmanship back of them mak 


perfect. 


If you have never used “ Falcon’ supplies, send a list of your 1915 requirements and let us quote. 
veteran beekeepers who purchased **Faleon’’ hives when we first started manufacturing supplies about 40 years a; 


us that the hives are in good shape yet. 


which goes to show that ‘‘ Falcon ”’ supplies have the QUALITY. 


Remember we are the manufacturers of that sweet pure ‘‘ Falcon ”’ foundation. 
OUR OWN process for making foundation. 


Red Catalog postpaid 


the 4 
them 


Some of tlic old 
, tell 


Jn some cases they tell us the hives have not been painted for about 25 years, 


We have OUR OWN plan: and 


Samples will be gladly sent for your inspection. 


‘Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 


Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., ‘ 


Where the good bee hives come from 


FALCONER, N. Y. 





HONEY LABELS 


Owing to the many enquiries we have had for Honey Labels, we 
have put in a line of these for the convenience of our readers. 
Send for catalog, giving samples of labels with postpaid 


prices. 


We also list Envelopes and printed Letter Heads. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 









ponTIAC ENGRAVING 


ARTISTS | 
ENGRAVERS" ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST. 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Gleanings 


in Bee Culture for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 


their appreciation. 
plans for tor. 


We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
For ro14 we Shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years. 


In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority. 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we ever published proved 
so popular as our February 15th issue for 
1912. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March 1sth issue for 1o12 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subject. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honey-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there arein every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic, 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs,and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding.— Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 


The A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as_the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August 1st issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1—Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make enpernes during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shal! also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are now trying to make the mostout 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 











the 





»smber, 1914. 
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Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee 


This is one of the standard books on 
bees. It tells in a simple, concise 
manner just how to keep bees. It was 
originally written by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, the inventor of the movable- 
frame hive in 1851. The book has been 
brought right down to date by those 
expert bee-keepers—Dadant & Sons— 
than whom there are no better nor 
more practical bee-keepers in this or 
any other country. The book contains 
nearly 600 pages. It is fully illustrated, 
and bound in cloth. Every topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following its instructions no 
one should fail to be successful with 
bees. Price, postpaid, $1.20. 




































Special Club for Bee-Keepers 


You cannot buy from any source or at any price a finer 
combination of bee literature and general reading. 
The standard quality of both papers and books shown 
here, with the extraordinarily low cost, make a most 
attractive opportunity. 


is unquestionably the leading agricultural and home magazine. It 
800,000 homes in every State in the Union, Canada, Mexico, and foreign’ countries. 


in March, 1877. Contains from 32 to 80 pages, according to the month. 


paper, in large clear type, and freely illustrated. 

The Farm Journal is cut to fit all subscribers, not only those of one section. 
equally valuable in Maine, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Oregon, or Alabama. 

It is timely, treating topics in season only. 

It is as practical as a plow and as full of meat as an egg; no dry theory. 

It is cheerful, full of life and humor; likes a grin better than a groan. 

It guarantees every advertiser to be honest, and was the first paper in the world to do this 
All medical advertising is refused. 

Few other periodicals, not even religious papers, can compare with it for cleanliness and 
purity. Consequently, it is the paper for children and young people. 
out of the house with the tongs. 

The publishers spend all their time and efforts on the paper, to make it brighter and more 
useful. They publish no other periodical; FARM JOURNAL is not the tail of any kite. 

All is crisp, concise and boiled-down, with sparkles of wit here and there, and such a cheerful, 
Wlustration from Biggle Bee Book happy, Sunny spirit throughout, that each page is an inspiration. 
farm paper could be made so entertaining and readable. 


any other periodical in the world. 
We confidently commend it to every farm and village home in America. 
We need say nothing of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, with whose 


excellent qualities you are familiar. 


Offer No. 1 


American Bee Journal ($1.00) 


BOTH FOR 
Farm Journal 5 years cu IF] 60 


Offer No. 2 


] ALL FOR 


Farm Journal 5 years ($1.00) $ 
Biggle Bee Book . . ($ .50) 2 00 
American Bee Journal ($1.00) . 


Offer No. 3 


Farm Journal 5 years ($1.00) 


ALL FOR 


Langstroth on the Honey- $ 
mes. cs « » oe % 
American Bee Journal ($1.00) 


Offer No. 4 (Best of all) 


Farm Journal 5 years ($1.00) | art For 
American Bee Journal ($1.00) 


Langstroth on the Honey- 2.75 
. . « + ($1.20) ° 


Bee . 
Biggle Bee Book . 








Read the full descriptions of the two 
books. Taken together, they are in- 
valuable to every owner of bees, or 
everyone who expects to establish an 
apiary, large or small. 


Send orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ills., or to the 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. 


Use the Coupon = 





($ .50) 


goes every month into more than 
It was first issued 
It is printed on good white 


Here are our great offers: 


It will be found 






It never has to be carried 


You would hardly believe that a 
It is entirely unlike 








Biggle Bee Book 


One of the foremost bee-keepers in 
the country assisted Judge Biggle in 
the preparation of the Bee Book, and 
it has won praises everywhere for its 
practical character, conciseness, and 
accuracy. 

Contains 136 pages, 19 chapters, and 
a full index. Profusely illustrated 
with 65 half-tones from photographs. 

All about varieties, hives, swarming, 
queen rearing, spring and winter care, 
outapiaries, comb and extracted honey, 
diseases, enemies. Cooking recipes 
using honey, complete list of honey 
plants for different latitudes, calendar 
for the bee-keeper, etc. 

Nothing else in the way of directions 
is needed to insure success with bees. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














To Publishers American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ills. 
For the enclosed $ 


No............., a8 advertised, fully postpaid, entering my 
subscription to the American Bee Journal 1 year and the 


Farm Journal 5 years. 
My Name is 
R. F. D. or Street 


Ne a ceul diene ck Saaubenins . State 


send me your offer 





TUL 














WRRAUUARRNAN SAAAA AS iets 


These Experts Have a Hand in : 
All the Lewis Beeware You Buy = 


IS THIS WORTH ANYTHING TO YOU? 


When you consider buying Bee Supplies, ask yourself these questions : 


Where can | buy (not the most) the best for my money? % 
What kind of material will | get? 


What sort of workmanship will be furnished ? V3 

iS 
How will these goods be packed? % 
Who are making and standing back of these goods? 
What are their facilities for distribution? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER: 


The G. B. Lewis Company has been in the business of manufacturing bee supplies for forty- 
one years. It has grown from a carpenter shop to a plant covering nearly six acres of ground, with 
an annual output of 30,000,000 sections and 100,000 hives. During all the years, in the face of 
advancing prices on material and labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, competition of 
cheaper and inferior goods, it has had many opportunities to cheapen its product at the e x- 


pense of quality. But it has steadfastly stood by its guns, maintaining one standard of quality and work- 


manship. LEWIS BEEWARE is the same today, was the same yesterday, and will be the same 
tomorrow. 


Now, what about the workmanship in these goods ?— What skill do they represent? In a word, 


has been bought by one buyer for twenty years. Heis still managing the business and 


buying the lumber. The head mechanic came into the factory when a boy. He has been i% 
supervising for thirty-six years. The Bee-hive superintendent has been devoting his life to A 
making Bee-hives for thirty years. The Section boss has been watching the Lewis Section 
machinery and output for twenty-nine years. These men represent the skill, the brains % 
and the conscience that go in the goods. We ask you again—DOES THIS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU ? A 
A WORD ABOUT LEWIS PACKING—The Lewis Company also make a business of Packing 
Boxes; therefore, they know how goods should be packed. <A patent woven wood and wire % 


package, made only by the Lewis Company, is employed largely in packing. This makes 
the package light, compact and damage proof. 


WHO IS BACK OF THESE GOODS ?—The LEWIS COMPANY has for forty-one years stood 
back of every transaction it has ever made. On examination of Lewis goods, if they are 
not as represented, you are not asked or expected to keep them. This is our guarantee, 
and applies to Lewis distributing houses as well as the factory. The Lewis Company has 
a reputation for fair and square dealing second to none. 


LEWIS BEEWARE may be obtained almost at your own door. Thirty distributing houses 


located at convenient points throughout the United States and foreign countries are there 
to serve you. 


Our 1915 catalog will be ready for distribution at the usual time. 
Send for one giving name of distributer nearest to you. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 


Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
TONITE GEE FETE RE BOTT GT IE Be Gta BE BU Gt tat at at at 
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BEE, JOU RNAL 


(Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office at Hamilton, Ill. 


—f <I a 


, under Act of. March 3, 1879.) 


Published Monthly at $1.00 a Year, by American Bee Journal, First National Bank Building 





Cc. P. DADANT, Editor 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Aasociate Editor. 


HAMILTON, ILL., DECEMBER, 1914 


Vol.. LIV.—No. 12 





EDITORIAL <4) COMMENTS 


Bee Meetings 


The following meetings are already 
scheduled forthe luture as indicated. 
Secretaries are urged to write, giving 
date of meetings so that they may ap- 
pear in these columns: 


New York State Association of Bee- 
keepers, Syracus:?, Dec. 1 and 2. 

Minnesota State meeting, Minneapo- 
lis, Dec. 2 and 3. 

Kansas State meeting Dec. 4 and 5, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Missouri State meeting, St. Joseph, 
Dec. 7 and 8. 

Michigan Beekeepers’ 
La ising, Dec. 9 «nd 10. 

Akron, N. Y., meeting, Akron, Dec. 
15. 


Association, 


Chicago-Northwestern, Great North- 
ern Hotel, Jackson Blvd. and Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Dec. 17 and 18. 

Washington State, North Yakima, 
Jan. 6 and 7, 1915. : 

National Beekeepers’ Association, 
February (date to be decided), Denver, 
Colo. 


Smoke Method of Queen Intro- 
duction 


The reader will find in this number 
severalarticles onthe “ smoke method ” 
of queen introduction. As this subject 
has been thoroughly discussed already, 
we will close it until a season’s work 
has given further chances of experi- 
ment. 








Modern Beekeeping 


It is somewhat surprising for the 
American beekeeper to read commen- 
dation of ancient methods in some of 
the foreign bee publications. The fixed 
comb hive, gum in America, skef in 
the British Isles, fanter or bournac in 








France, is a “back number,” used only 
by the man who does not read, who 
knows nothing about positive bee cul- 
ture. That some sort of honey crop is 
harvested with these old systems, does 
not prove them good. Theie are still 
millions of bushels of wheat harvested 
with the ancient sickle and cradle. 
Profitable beekeeping depends upon 
modern methods, upon the entire con- 
trol of the hive, the brood, the queen, 
the surplus, by the apiarist. We are 
quite sure that not a dozen of our sub- 
scribers are supporters of the “skep 
system” for honey production. The 
fixed comb-honey producers are in the 
uninformed class. Their product is 
inferior because not put upon the mar- 
ket in best shape and their numbers 
are constantly decreasing. In the 
spots wher: beek:eping thrives with- 
out modern methods, greater crops 
will sooner or later be made by modern 
ways. The transformation is slowly 
but surely taking place. 





Dr. Miller on Superseding 


On page 305, September number, J. 
L. Byer says: “How I wish my bees 
were as sensible as Dr. Miller’s, page 
279. He says: ‘The bees usually re- 
queen in good time,if the matter is 
left to them.’ And for that reason he 
does not do away with 2-year-old 
queens, if they appear to be making 
good. Sorry to say that I do not prac- 
tice systematic requeening, du¢ in my 
case quite a large percentage of the 
colonies fail to replace 2-year-olds be- 
fore they fail, and often act this way 


just at the close of fruit bloom, and 
this means a set back for the clover 
harvest.” 


To this Editor Dadant replies in a 
foot-note, saying: “The answer ciiti- 
cised by Mr. Byer is not by Dr. Miller, 
but by the junior editor, as may be 
seen by the initials, C. P. D. at the foot 
of the reply. The question had been 
asked of me. Dr, Miller might have 
replied in a way more suited to Mr. 
Byer’s views.” 

Prudence might counsel that it would 
be well for me to keep entirely silent, 
as itis no funeral of mine, and there 
is not much chance to reconcile the 
two engaged in the controversy, since 
their experiences are unlike, yet the 
matter is of so great importance that 
it seems worth while to talk about it, 
and of my own experience connected 
therewith. 


One cannot help asking why it is 
that in one casethe bees can be safely 
trusted to requeen in good time, and 
not in the other. And why should it be 
that some leave the matter of requeen- 
ing entirely to the bees, while others 
advocate that no queen should be al- 
lowed to live even as long as two 
years? I leave to others to answer 
whether it may be due to the difference 
in localities, in management, or in 
bees. 

In referring to my own experience, 
allow me to go “by the book,” that is, 
my record book of the bees’ doings. I 
find that in the year 1913 3 colonies of 
the 91 changed their queens in May. 
In 1914 there were 3 of the 84. Bunch- 
ing the two years it makes 6 in 175, or 
about one in 30. Of course, there is 
the possibility, if not the probability, 
that in one or more cases the queen 
may have been accidentally killed. In 
all other cases, I think, except one, 
there was no superseding until well 
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along in July or later; so late as to 
make no practical interference with 
the honey crop. 

It may be that in general a queen of 
the previous year does better than an 
older one; but I have had many cases 
of extra work from queens more than 
2 years old. In the best year I ever had, 
1913, the queen of my eleventh best 
colony was one which was born late 
in July, 1910, and in her fourth year be- 
fore the season closed. 


So the behavior of my bees is such 
that I do not believe I would gain 
enough, by taking the requeening into 
my own hands, to pay for the trouble. 
indeed, if I should object at all to hav- 
ing attributed to me the saying that the 
bees usually requeen in good time, if 
the matter is left to them, my objection 
would be that it states the case rather 
mildly. 

I would not have it understood that 
I never take into my own hands the 
matter of requeening. I always do 
when I can conveniently replace a 
queen with a better one; but no queen 
is ever replaced by me merely because 
she has arrived at a certain age. 

Even if I believed that by replacing a 
queen on account of old age I should 
get from that particular colony enough 
more honey to pay for the trouble of 
requeening, there are two reasons why 
I should not want to do so. 


First, itis the belief of some good 
authorities that longevity is an impor- 
tant factor, and if each queen should 
be killed upon arriving at a certain 
age, it certainly would not tend to in- 
crease longevity. 


Second, if there is one thing of more 
importance than another in manage- 
ment to get the biggest yield of honey, 
I believe it is the constant improve- 
ment of stock by breeding from the 
best. Practically no queen can ever 
make a record in the same season in 
which she is born. For example, if 
she is born anytime in 1914, she will 
not be born early enough to have the 
crop of 1914 credited to her. It is to 
be credited chiefly to her predecessor, 
She will make her record in 1915, since 
all the workers of that season are her 
progeny. Then in 1916 she can be used 
as a breeder. Still better will it be 
if she is left to make the crop of 
1916, to be used asa breeder in 1917. 
Of two colonies which give an equal 
yield in 1915, one may yield better than 
the other in 1916,and should have the 
preference. There are other things, 
such as temper, swarming, and winter- 
ing, which it may be well to watch for 
the second season. Neither will it do 
to depend upon a single queen. No 


matter how good her record, accidents 
may happen and she may be dead be- 
fore time to rear queens. So a number 
of those above the average are needed 
from which to select, and this number 
should be allthe larger because from 
them our drones are reared, and good 
drones are just as important as good 
queens. 

I do not say that what is best for me 
is best for every one, but on the whole 
I believe it is best for me to leave 
superseding to the bees themselves, be- 
ing allowed all the time the privilege 
to replace a queen with one that I be- 
lieve better, whenever opportunity 
offers. I feel that I have some endorse- 
ment in this belief in the fact that 
having followed this policy for many 
years, in a locality that I do not believe 
up to the average,I still have crops 
that are satisfactory. ec. M 





Eat Honey 

In the contributed articles of this 
number, under the heading of “ Glucose 
Again,” Dr. Bonney advises the use of 
white and red stickers, “EAT HONEY,” 
of the same size as showninthe article. 

This idea appealed to us, and we im- 
mediately had a cut made to print 64 of 
these stickers at a time. Dr. Bonney 
states that he pays 50 cents a thousand 
for similar stickers. On ordinary lots 
we can make aprice of 35 cents a thou- 
sand, postpaid, and could do much 
better on orders totaling a million or 
more. j 

We have some of these stickers on 
hand already. Send for a supply of 
five or ten thousand, and help sell 
more honey. 





Melting Wax 


Our neat and trim contemporary, 


the Beekeepers’ Gazette (Irish) for 
October, quotes the Melbourne Times, 
which says: “ When melting wax, add 
one ounce of sulphuric acid to every 
gallon of water.” 

Please, don’t! Unless you want to 
destroy the bee and honey smell of 
your beeswax, replacing it by a sour, 
unpleasant odor. An ounce to 30 gal- 
lons of water would be ampleto do 
that. Melt your combs, with plenty of 
rain water, in a tin vessel, over a gentle 
fire, and you will have wax of nice 
color, however dark the combs may 
be. No need of acids. 





Neighbors vs. Bees 


L’Apicoltore of September quotes a 
letter from a subscriber whose neigh- 
bors threaten him because his bees 
have annoyed and stung them, and who 


asks what his legal rights are i: 
matter. After having supplied th 
formation the editor says: “ Bu 
best way is always that of acco: 
dating gentleness, with the obsery 
of reciprocal rights and duties as 
neighbors.” 

Right! A little kindness and re 
for the welfare of others and toler 
for their feelings will save year: 
war and trouble. We should a! 
willing to do a little more than our si: 
towards others. War is more e: 
begun than stopped. A smile aida 
little honey will carry us farther than 
a frown and a sting. 





The Sitaris 

Mr. F. R. Bartsch, of Chicago, calls 
our attention upon parts of an article 
in the Indep2ndent of Oct. 19, entitled, 
“ Guided Evolution,” by W. H. Ward. 
It says: 


“There is a little beetle called the 
sitaris. It chooses to lay its eggs in 
the underground passages of a certain 
sort of a bee. The young larva hatched 
from the beetle’s eggs springs upon 
the male bee as it emerges from the 
passage, clings to him, is carried on 
his nuptial flight, when it passes to the 
female bee, and remains attached to 
her until she lays her eggs in the 
honey. It then leaps on an egg float- 
ing on the honey, devours it and de- 
velops, rests on the shell and under- 
goes its first metamorphosis. Now it 
eats ths honey which had been pre- 
pared for the grub of the bee and de- 
velops into the perfect beetle. Bergson 
refuses to explain this on Darwinian 
principles, and is diiven to the extra- 
ordinary assumption that in a sort of 
mysticism the invading insect has a 
sympathetic understanding of the in- 
sect it has invaded.” 


Mr. Bartsch asks which kind of bee 
is here meant. Can any of our readers 
reply, and is there any truth in the 
statement? It certainly has no refer- 
ence to any of the apis family. 





What Determines the Cessation 
of Laying by Queens ? 

On Sept. 28 two strong colonies were 
examined, and neither eggs nor brood 
were found present. There was no 
reason for thinking they were excep- 
tional cases. Neither was there any 
reason for thinking that brood-rearing 
should close earlier than usual this 
year, for the flow of nectar, although 
light, had been continuous. The queens 
must have ceased laying not later than 
Sept. 7. Yet in the same apiary were 
nuclei in which the queens were still 
laying Sept. 28. That might be ac- 
counted for by saying the queens were 
younger, but is it not possible that the 
bees in the nuclei did a sort of reason- 


ing in the case, saying: “‘ We are often 
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nots’ ong enough in numbers to stand 
the r zors of winter, and so must keep 
up b ood-rearing just as late as we 
can.’ 

At any rate, we do not know any too 
muc!: on this subject, and it would be 
interesting, and perhaps useful, to have 
obse: vations made that would give an- 
swers to certain questions. When does 
the average queen, under ordinary, cir- 
cumstances, cease laying ? How much 
longer, if any, doesa young queen 
continue than an old one? What dif- 
ference, if any, is made by the strength 
ofthe colony? Answers to these and 
other questions in this connection can 
perhaps be obtained only by the assem- 
bled observations of many. 

One thing about the cessation of 
brood-rearing is perhaps not known 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Meeting at Lansing—The Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association will hold its 
next annual convention at Lansing, 
Mich., on Dec. 9 and 10, 1914. 

J. E. Morse, Pres. 


-— 
o 


Queen Introduction—The Cage Method. 
—Since this number contains several 
articles on “Queen Introduction,” it 
may not be amiss to mention the 
method employed by S. W. Snyder, of 
Center Point, Iowa, the Active Secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Beekeepers’ 
Association. During the meeting at 
Ames, there was a short discussion of 
introducing methods, and he gave his 
as follows: 

“Catch the old queen, place her in 
the cage intended for the new queen. 
After a few hours remove her, and put 
the new queen in the cage. The bees 
having become accustomed to the pres- 
ence of their old queen in the cage, 
more readily accept the new one, as 
the old queen odor remains behind. 








Bees from the South.—“Some of our 
beekeepers are interested in finding 
out whether there is likely to be a de- 
mand for bees by the pound in early 
spring, when your bees in the North 
firsicome out of the cellar. At that 
time, our bees have already had several 
wecks to build up, and if profitable one 
couid fill up enormously in numbers 
of '.ees in the spring. ; : 

“tf you have had any experience in 
thi. matter, we would be glad to hear 
itaad know how much of a demand 
thee is for bees in bulk in your sec- 
tio.. Any information concerning 
the mode of procedure would be appre- 
cia ed.” SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 


in Antonio, Tex., October, 1914. 
here is always a demand for bees in 
Since the decrease in 


ea ly spring. 


as well as it should be. That is that 
the time when brood-rearing ceases is 
not always the same as the time when 
the queen ceases laying. A beekeeper 
says brood-rearing was still continued 
upon acertain date, because he found 
eggs inthe hive. But sometimes the 
queen continues laying although the 
bees no longer nurse the brood, and 
only sealed brood, if any, will be found 
present with the eggs, which seems 
to indicate that the mere heat in the 
brood-nest at such times is insufficient 
to hatch the eggs, and that special 
effort on the part of the bees is neces- 
sary to get up the proper temperature, 
or else that it is necessary for the 
nurses to give some special attention 
to the eggs aside from the matter of 
temperature. Cc Cc. M. 


NEWS ITEMS 


express rates, the shipping of bees has 
increased considerably. The old way 
of shipping colonies in full-size hives 
is too expensive. Hundreds of ship- 
ments are annually made from the 
South even to Canida. But the ship- 





per should give good evidence that dis- 
ease does not exist in his apiary. How- 
ever, when bees are shipped with noth- 
ing but candy for food, there would be 
little danger of transmitting disease. 
There is very little doubt that disease, 
especially American foulbrood, is un- 
knowingly spread by the shipment of 
honey throughout the country. It is 
this against which the States should 
protect themselves, by requiring that 
certificates accompany every shipment, 
as with queens. 

For the middle North, from the 40th 
to the 42d degree. it is not necessary to 
have the bees ready very early. From 
the beginning of April to the middle of 
May, bees would be more desirable 
than earlier in the season. 


Bitterweed Honey.—‘“I have about 
100 pounds of fine honey that is as bitter 
as dogwood. I have taken only a few 
pounds from the hives. The comb is 
full and capped and looks as fine as 
can be, but it is impossible to eat it. 
This honey has been gathered during 
August and September, mostly from a 
yellow blossom called ‘bitter weed.’ It 
is an annual. It is said to have been 
introduced here by the purchase of 
hay, only a few years ago. I do not 
know where it came from. I haven’t 
yet found any one who knows any 
other name, in this section. Cows be- 
gin to eat it in the spring, the milk and 
butter are made bitter, and it naturally 





COFFEE PLANTATION AT PONCE, PORTO RICO, AND APIARY 
In case you desire to publish it, I take pleasure in sending to you a photograph of the 
coffee plantation ‘‘ Hacienda Burenes.” situated near the city (Ponce), and managed by the 
firm of Domingo & Amelia Serra, of whichI am a member. It produces every year 300,000 
pounds of coffee, more or less. It ‘possesses steam and gasoline apparatus for cleaning, 
washing and drying the grains. It has electric lights and all modern improvements, and is 
located at an altitude of 1000 feet above sea level. I have marked with an X thesite of my 


apiary and the honey-extracting house 


In this apiary the hives are in a hut or shed (bar- 


raca), open on all sides and covered with a straw roof, I have other apiaries, on the same 
plantation, located in the open air. Later, I will gladly send you views of these. 


Ponce, Porto Rico 


RODULFO DEL VALLE, 


{The yiew is very interesting, and we will gladly reproduce others. Many thanks.—Ep.] 
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obtains the name of ‘bitter weed.’ It 
grows both in fields and pastures. 

“It seems to have about the same 
nature as dog-fennel or horse-fennel. 
It grows, in this section, wherever rag- 
weeds, fennels, crab-grass and Bermuda 
grass will grow. It thrives best in 
cultivated lands. It begins to bloom 
and seed in early summer and con- 
tinues on until frosts. Under most 
favorable circumstances it reaches a 
height of about 12 to 15 inches, then 
the first bloom appears, and around 
this and beneath it shoot out branches 
until it has sometimes as many as 190 
seed heads; these may have from 40 to 
50 seeds to the head; so you see it is 
possible for one seed to reproduce it- 
self 5000 times in one season. 

“Tam sending you,in this letter, a 
twig of the weed. // / leave this honey 
in the hive, will the bees ever ripen it in 
such away as to take the bitter out of 
7? If youhave had any experience 
with this kind of honey, please advise 
me what to do and I will most heartily 
appreciate it.” Rev. W.S. WALTERS. 

Laurens, S. C. 


To make sure of a correct answer, 
we referred the enquiry to our learned 
friend, Dr. L.H. Pammel, the botanist 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who is now busy on a study 





HELENIUM TENUIFOLIUM 
Better known as Bitterweed. (See page 4ro.) 


of the Iowa honey-producing weeds 
and plants. He says: 


“This is the bitter weed or narrow- 
leaved sneeze weed. This weed, a bad 
weed in Texas, occurs now from Texas 
to Virginia. It is the Helenium tenut- 
folium, 

“There are several other Helentums 
in the United States. In the Rocky 
mountains a species occurs which is 
carefully avoided by stock because of 
the bitter taste of its leaves. I have 
treated of the poisonous nature of this 
plant in my ‘Manual of Poisonous 
Plants.’ It is said to have been widely 
scattered with hay after the Rebellion. 
It is knewn to be the cause of bitter 
milk and even death of animals. The 
plant contains a narcotic poison just as 
our northern sneeze weed does. 

“This fall I saw honey bees working 
plentifully on the northern sneeze 
weed, /elentum automnale, in Marshall 
Co., Iowa.” 


The name 7Z7enuzfolium is due to the 
tenuity of the foliage of this weed, 








Turning to the files of the American 
Bee Journal, we find the plant described 
at different times, by beekeepers un- 
acquainted with botany, as yellow 
“camomile” or yellow “fennel,” which 
it resembles slightly. Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia, a former contribu- 
tor of the American Bee Journal, de- 
ceased in 1909, described the //elenium 
tenutfolium in November. 1886. He 
states that an extract from this plant 
was used during the Civil Waras a 
substitute for quinine in the treatment 
of chills and fever. He reports its 
honey as unfit for use by man, but 
good for breeding purposes. It has 
medicinal properties. 

The northern sneeze weed, Helenium 
automnale, mentioned by Dr. Pammel, 
is reported at different times as a good 
honey producer. U. Stephenson, in 
1888, W. J. Cullinan, in 1890, praised it 
as a honey plant, though the honey is 
said to be slightly bitter. 

Speaking of the bitter weed of the 
South, R. H. Whitfield, inthe Southern 
Live Stock Journal, held that there was 
a greater freedom from disease among 
bees in the South than in the North, 
owing to the tonic and prophylaxis of 
the bitter element in this fall honey. 

This honey should be saved and fed 
to the bees to hasten the breeding in 
early spring. 

Death of James G. Smith.—Through 
our mutual friend, Dr. A. F. Bonney, 
we have learned of the death of Mr. 
Jam:2s G. Smith, which occurred at 
Medford, Oreg., on Sept. 12. Mr. Smith 
kept bees in Iowa for more than 40 
years, and though very old was still 
a beekeeper at the time of his death. 


ee 


The Tariff on Bee Products. — The 
Protective Tariff Encyclopedia pub- 
lished by the American Protective Tar- 
iff League gives a comparison of the 
rates of duty during the Payne-Aldrich 
law and under the present Underwo: d 
law. 

The duty on honey under the former 
law was 20 cents a gallon. This has 
been reduced to 10 cents a gallon un- 
der the present law. 

Beeswax was formerly and still is 
admitted free of duty. 

ES 

Minnesota Inspector Report.—The re- 
port of J. Alf. Holmberg, Inspector of 
Apiaries for Minnesota, is just out. 
During the year 374 apiaries were in- 
spected, containing 6975 colonies. Of 
these, 33 apiaries with a total of 197 
colonies were found to contain disease. 
Mr. Holmberg is very well pleased with 
the small amount of disease found, and 





states that it is now well under control, 
In commenting on the crop, he says: 


“The beeindustry in the State of Min- 
nesota has been nearly a total failure 
this year, the spring having been un- 
usually wet and cold. There are few 
places showing surplus honey, but in 
the majority of apiaries feeding has 
been necessary. This state of affairs 
makes it very unpleasant for both the 
beekeeper and the inspectors. 

“T expect to see a better honey crop 
next year, as conditions look very 
promising all over the State at this 
time.” 


Chicago - Northwestern Beekeepers’ 
Convention.—The 18th annual meeting 
of the Chicago-Northwestern Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Jackson Blvd. 
and Dearborn St., Chicago, Thursday 
and Friday, Dec. 17 and 18. An exten- 
sive program has been arranged, and 
as several large beekeepers, such as 
N. E. France, E. S. Miller and others 
have signified their intention of being 
present, a good meeting is assured. 
The program follows: 


THURSDAY, DEC. 17—MORNING SESSION. 


9:00 A.M.—Social hour. 

10:00 A.M.—President’s Address—C, F. Kan- 
nenberg 

10:30 A,M.—Reading of minutes and report 
of Secretary-Treasurer. 

11:00A.M.—American Beekeeping—Past and 
Future—L. A. Aspinwall. 

Crop reports. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1:00 P.M.—Shipping Bees North and South— 
H.C. Ahlers. 

2:00 P. M—Country Wide Advertising to In- 
crease the Sale of Honey—G. E. Bacon. 

3:00 P.M—Report of Delegate to National 
Convention—E. J. Baxter. 
«. 4:00 P.M.—Bee Cellar—E. S. Miller. 

Question Box. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


‘Sweet Clover—Prof. J. G. Mosier, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 18. 


9;00 A.M.—Social hour. 

10:00 A.M.—The Price of Sugar and the 
Honey Market—F. C. Pellett. 

II:v0 A.M.—The Foulbrood Problem—N. E. 
France. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1:00 P.M.—Stimulative Feeding — Kenneth 
Hawkins. 

2:30 P.M.—Brood-Rearing for Crop Results 
—E. L. Hofman. 

3:30 P.M.—Comb Honey —Preparing for the 
Crop—A. L. Kildow. : 

4:00 P.M.—Beekeeping as a Business—E, H. 
Bruner. 

i ie 


Second-Hand Cans in Australia.—In 
one of our recent numbers we stated 
that a regulation has been passed in 
Australia prohibiting the use of sec- 
ond-hand cans for storing of honey. 
In this we were not entirely correct. 
A letter from Major Shallard, in New 
South Wales, reads as follows: 


“The regulation as above was brought 
into force in the State of Victoria only 
on the recommendation of the pure 
food commission who stated that old 
cans picked up onthe rubbish heaps 
and not properly cleaned were being 
used by the beekeepers. This was ob- 
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viously pure nonsense, as no_ bee- 
keeper would use dirty, rusty tins 
when he could get bright, clean second- 
hand (if you can call a tin which has 
just been emptied of petrol second- 
hand) cans, or tins as we call them, for 
6 cents each. 

“ As I said, the regulation was brought 
into force, but was found impractica- 
ble and is now a deadletter. The regu- 
lation would just cause the very trou- 
ble it was expected to avoid. The tins 
here have to be given away with the 
honey. 

“Good, bright second-hand tins cost 
only 6 cents each, and if any get rusty 
or dirty the beekeepers pitch them 
away. New tins, specially made, cost 
22 cents each, and if they get rusty or 
dirty they look at the cost before they 
decide to sacrifice them. Another 
thing, these tins are so costly that bee- 
keepers will take them back and fill 
them a second time, but he will not 
take back anv petrol tins. 

“The regulation was a stupid one, 
made by officials who did not know 
anything of the apicultural business. 
Victoria is only a small part of Austra- 
lia, and the latter is as large as the 
United States.” 

OS — 


Missouri Meeting.—The 12th annual 
convention of the Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held Dec. 7 and 8 
in the Commercial Club Rooms at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 





PROGRAM 
MONDAY, DEC. 7—10:00 A.M. 


Address of President—J, W. Rouse, of 
Mexico; Report of Secretary-Treasurer— 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty; Appointment of Com- 
mittees; Reception of members, 


AFTERNOON, 1:30 P.M. 


Rearing Good Queens—J. F. Archdekin, 
of St. Joseph. 

How to Introduce Them and the Smoke 
5 Described—C. P. Dadant, of Hamil- 
ton, 

Artificial Increase—Dr. G. Boher, Chase, 
Kan. (Fifty years’ experience.) 

_Management of Bees During a Good Honey 
Flow—L E. Altwein, of St. Joseph. 

Disposing of the Honey Crop—M. E. Darby, 
of Springfield, Mo. (State Inspector of Api- 
aries.) 

EVENING, 8:00 P.M. 

Preparing Bees for Winter—Frank C. Pel- 
lett, of Atlantic, lowa. (State Inspector and 
Vice-President of National Association.) 

Sweet Clover—S. P. Halsey, of Nemeha 
Co, Kan. 

Question Box. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 8—o9 A.M. 


Haseman, of Columbia, Mo., Entomolo- 
usta Chief Inspector of Orchards and 
Nurseries, will tell us about the Interde- 
pendence Between Bees and Horticulture, 
and Dr. C. R. Woodson, Superintendent of 
the Sanitarium, St. Joseph, Mo., will tell us 
about * Orchard Spraying,” etc. 

_C. B. Baxter, of Nauvoo, Ill., a very exten- 
sive fruit grower and apiarist, will tell us 
abaut ‘Bees and Fruit.’ 
Smith, of St. ‘Joseph, will read a 

pa ber on “ Shook Swarming.” 
, ).S, Mullin, of Holton, Kan., on “Carnio- 
ins. 

N.M. Jennings, of, Franklin, Ind., 
eran, will describe “His Method of “Win. 
tering.’ 

Report of standing committees, incorpo- 
rating, etc. 


_it will be well worth your time and 
<pense to attend this meeting. To the 
novice, wintering bees is the hardest 
problem. Frank C. Pellett, of Iowa, 
and N. M. Jennings, of Indiana, will 
tell you how it is done. 
a oe 
Kansas Annual Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Beekeep- 








ers’ Association will be held in the 
Commercial Club Rooms, Topeka, 
Dec. 4and5. Mr. Frank C. Pellett, of 
Iowa, will deliver a lecture on the sub- 
ject of “ Wintering.” Every one in- 
terested in bees is requested to at- 
tend these meetings. 
O. A. KEENE, Sec. 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 5 
a 


Washington State Meeting in January. 
—The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their 2lst annual 
convention in the Farmers’ Room in 
the Court House in North Yakima, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 6 and 7, 
1915. We expect a large gathering, 
and arein hopes to have some cele- 
brated visitors in attendance. We de- 
sire the attendance of every member, 
as we shall discuss the foulbrood law 
which the committee is now working 
on and wishes to have passed at the 
coming meeting of the Legislature. 

J. B. Ramace, Sec. 

North Yakima, Wash., Rt. 7 


a 


Kansas Horticultural and Bee Meet- 
ings.—The Kansas State Horticultural 
Society and the Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of that State are planning to co- 
operate in holding their meetings this 
winter. The horticultural meeting 
will occur on Dec. 2, 3 and 4, and wili 
pe followed the same week by the bee 
meeting. 

We understand that Mr. Frank C. 


Pellett, the efficient inspector for lowa, 
is to be on the program of both meet- 
ings. His subject at the horticultural 
meeting will be, “Our Backdoor 
Neighbors.” 


OE — 


Massachusetts Wax Rendering Sta- 
tion._Dr. Burton N. Gates, Associate 
Professor of Beekeeping at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, informs 
us that the college has installed at Am- 
herst a plant for rendering beeswax 
for the beekeepers of the State of 
Massachusetts. They have a capacity 
of several hundred pounds per day. 
Beekeepers of that State who desire to 
try their services should write to Dr. 
Burton N. Gates, Amherst, Mass., be- 
fore sending any combs to them. 


——————— 


National Meeting at Denver.—The Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its annual session at Denver, 
Colo., some time during the month of 
February. The exact date and pro- 
gram will be announced later. Denver 
being situated in the center of the pro- 
ducing country, and many of the larg- 
est producers of the country within 
easy reach, we may well expect a meet- 
ing of “live wires.” Present indica- 
tions promise wellfor a big attendance. 
Come and ‘get together and boost.” 

Geo. W. WILLIAMS, Sec. 

Redkey, Ind. 





BeE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 





Failure With Smoke Method 


Mr. Arthur C. Miller says that the 
failure to introduce queens by his 
method was emphasized in this depart- 
ment in the October number. There 
was certainly no desire to emphasize 
it as a matter to be proud of. It was 
rather a matter of humiliation to both 
Dr. Miller and his assistant that they 
should have failed with a plan which 
was so signally successful in the hands 
of others. But generally we may bene- 
fit by our mistakes, and so it has been 
the policy in this quarter to report 
failures as well as successes. 


The trouble in this case is to know 
just why there was a failure. There 
was no attempt to make an improve- 
ment on Mr. Miller’s plan, but every 
effort was made to follow implicitly 
his instructions. Mr. Miller makes 
two guesses as to the cause of failure; 
first, that the bees were not in a state 
of distress from choky smoke and 
close confinement; or, second, that the 
bees were in a disturbed condition 
from getting the queen out. The sec- 
ond guess can hardly upply, for the 
queens had been out at leastthe day 
before the introduction. It is quite 


possible that the bees were not in a 
state of sufficient distress; but why? 
The smoke was given exactly accord- 
ing to directions; at least ii was the 
earnest intention to follow directions 
implicitly. He is quite right in saying 
our hives are not smoke-tight. In hot 
weather thereis a 2-inch entrance and 
a %-inch ventilating space at the back 
of the hive next the super. But at the 
time of operating these were closed. 


In trying to think of what should 
make the difference it was natural to 
think of that deep space under the bot- 
tom-bars, and then to think that this 
would give the queen less chance to 
pass directly through the hostile peri- 
pheric bees. Mr. Miller rightly says 
the idea of this outer wall of bees was 
not from him. No, it will be found on 
page 385 of this journal for November, 
1913, where Dr. Bruennich savs in part: 
“On the periphery outwardly of the 
pollen-garland, we find the old, malign, 
suspicious bees are always ‘snuffing 
treachery. * * * With the direct 
method of introduction, the peripheric 
bees on the board are ‘intimidated by 
the smoke; therefore, the queen may 
pass those ill- tempered guardians and 
penetrate to her kingdom, the center, 
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where there is no longer any danger.” 

_Even if we reject Dr. Bruennich’s 
view, We may still, by way of guessing, 
lay the fault to that deep space of 2 
inches under the bottom-bars, taking 
in connection with it Mr. Miller’s 
guess that the smoke was not sufh- 
ciently confined. Certainly it will take 
more smoke to fill such a hive than 
one with the ordinary bottom-board. 
If Mr. Miller thinks this is not the 
right guess, it is his turn to guess. 


a 


Beekeeping in a High School 


Beekeeping as a vocation tor women 
is being encouraged by the school au- 
thorities among the girls of the Nature 
Club of the Girls Central High School, 
17th and Spring Garden streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the idea has gained 
many enthusiastic followers within re- 
cent months. 

The grz2at interest aroused in the 
students, began last year with the pur- 
chase of a bee hive by the Board of 
Education, which was installed at the 
school. With the introduction of the 
bee hive, a few girls took up the study 
of bee culture, more as a fad and from 
curiosity than anything else. From 
this small beginning the idea began 
gaining a firmer foothold upon the 
the minds of the students as they went 
deeper into the ramifications of bee- 
keeping, and gradually other students 
became interested until now bee stu- 
dents at this school number over two 
score. 

No professor at the school, no mat- 
ter what the course may be, has been 
able to arouse a third of the interest 
in his or her course, as that taken by 
the students of bee culture, who will- 
ingly pursue their studies long after 
school hours. 

Several of the girls of the bee chap- 
ter have purchased hives and continued 
the study at their homes, and it is more 


than possible that future owners of ex- 
tensive apiaries will be found among 
the enthusiastic students. 

Several teachers at the school having 
become interested in the new chapter 
of the Nature Club, have taken up the 
study of bees during their spare mo- 
ments, and arecompiling lists of books 
forthe benefit of the students. They 
are enthusiastic over the interest 
shown by the students of the school in 
bee culture, and are using every en- 
deavor to arouse interest among hun- 
dreds of the other girls in the work. 


— -— oe — — 


Honey iia and Plants of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


The winter of 1913-14 was ideal for 
our bees in the mountains of North 
Carolina. Steady cold all winter with 
no unusual cold snaps. They came 
through with plenty of stores in 8- 
frame hives, when apples bloomed, 
which was the last days of April. We 
have a fine fruit country, so have lots 
of apple blossoms. My bees began in 
the supers before apple blossoms were 
all gone and swarmed May 16, and the 
honey, which was a little dark, was 
gathered from poplar and dogwood 
trees and wild flowers. I remove the 
supers from the hiv-s where the bees 
have commenced to work to the ones 
that are backward, just when the locust 
blooms, about May 20, in orderto keep 
the locust honey separate. 


We gota full super from the locust, 
which was fine honey,so thick and white. 
There are thousands of locusts in this 
section. A good farmer never cutsa 
locust except for fence posts. They 
stand ‘boutin the pastures, and the 
turf is always better under the locusts. 
A locust tree in full bloom in good 
weather is the most beautiful sight a 
beekeeper can see. Unfortunately, the 
frost gets the bloom sometimes, but it 
hardly ever gets all of it, as those on 
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the hills do not freeze as easily as t! ose 
in the valleys. 

White clover is our next | ney 
plant,and [ think our bees get honey 
from red clover, too, at least they work 
onitalot. Our bees work slow'y in 
the super after locust bloom is ver 
until chestnuts bloom, about Jun 20, 
when they go to work witharus!. [ 
am not sure whether the bee get 
honey from the chestnut bloom o: not, 
but I guess they get both honey and 
pollen. 

Sourwood is next. It is the king of 
all honey plants in the South. If you 
locate where your bees can get sour- 
wood honey you are safe. Just tell any 
one you have sourwood honey and 
that is all they want to know. Sour- 
wood has never failed since I have 
kept bees. and it yields in such an 
abundance. You can take a spray of 
tlowers and slap them across your 
hand and see the drops of honey (nec- 
tar) on your hand. It is marvelous to 
watch the honey the bees store in the 
supers from day to day. 

Our honey flow begins to slacken 
after July 15. Later on in August we 
sometimes get some buckwheat honey. 
We have lots of fall flowers to keep up 
brood-rearing, but not for any surplus, 

Black bees are kept mostly. A few 
have ordered Italians, but they soon 
get mixed. We bought ours from the 
south side of the mountains, which is 
the best bee country for Italians, but 
since I have gotten some real Italians 
I see mine are more like black bees. 

There are a few farmers that have 
patent hives, but bees are kept mostly 
in box gums, and a very few ever have 
honey to sell. I don’t suppose there is 
a regular “ professional” beekeeper to 
be found anywhere close by. If there 
is one I haven’t heard of h m. 

We do not have any bee diseases. So 
far the moth gets the credit for every 
colony that dies, and you cannot make 
a beekeeper believe otherwise. One 
neighbor ordered “moth balls” to put 
into his hives. However, the bees died 
before they came, so I did not see 
which decamped, bees or moths. 

There is lots of unoccupied bee 
territory in this country, especially 
along the Blue Ridge, and a beekeeper 
on the top of the mountains could take 
advantage of the flora of both sides; 
for instance, the locust on the south 
side blooms two weeks earlier than on 
this side. 

We winter in single-walled hives 
without any protection. I have been 
thinking I would pack one for winter 
just to see if they do winter better. 
However, I have been “ beekeeping” 
three years and have 29 colonies, and 
have never losta colony. The “hubby” 
says if I should lose one we would 
have to have a funeral and bury it as I 
am so cranky over my bees. 

[Mrs.] J. T. REEvEs. 

Laurelsprings, N. C. 


Your interesting letter shows very 
clearly the great difference in locality 
as to the sources of honey surplus. 
You get surplus from apple, poplar, 
locust, and sourwood, while we are 
limited practically to white clover, 
although we do get some fall honey; 
but so nearly is white clover our only 
source that ifit were cut off we would 
have to quit beekeeping. 
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You say sourwood never fails. You 
are surely fortunate to have at least 
one source that never fails, and doubly 


. 








so as it is your finest honey. With us 
white clover too often fails, and that 
spells failure of the honey crop. 


Conducted by WEsLEyY FosTER. Boulder, Colo. 


Delta Co., Colo. Beemen Organize 


The Delta County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at Hotchkiss, 
Colo., Saturday, Oct. 31, with about 20 
members. The Cedaredge district was 
especially well represented, nearly all 
the beemen from there being present. 

The spraying and foulbrood troubles 
were discussed, and committees ap- 
pointed to work on these problems 
and if possible recommend some defi- 
nite action at the next meeting which 
will be held in Hotchkiss. Mr. Cole, 
from Cedaredge, had on exhibition at 
the meeting a dovetailed hive, which 
he had made in his mill in Cedaredge. 
It was made from native clear lumber 
and was certainly well made. Its ad- 
vantages are that native lumber is not 
so subject to warp, and there is a sav- 
ingin cost. Mr. Cole will also make 
shipping cases another season, if the 
demand warrants it. 


The expressed opinion was that 
spraying cover crops inorchards while 
the cover crops are in bloom should 
be prohibited by law. 

The association members each fur- 
nished the secretary the number of 
colonies each has and also the names 
of his neighbors and their number of 
colonies. This information will be of 
great service t» the inspector. 

The committee on foulbrood will 
also advise with the inspector, anda 
plan of operation for control of the 
foulbrood situation is being formu- 
lated. 


The assessment of one cent per col- 
ony for protective purposes is provided 
for as well as a 50 cent yearly member- 
ship fee. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Frank H. Drexel, of Craw- 
ford; Vice-President, Geo. F. Lester, 
of Delta; Secretary, Chas. V. Alton, of 


Paonia; Treasurer, R. W. Ensley, of 
Read. 


—_ — _ 


The Foulbrood Situation 


Mr. H. E. Harrington gives some of 
his ideas on foul brood inspection on 
page 354 of the October number of the 
American Bee Journal. He says that 
before foulbrood may be suppressed 
or eradicated every beekeeper must be 
his own inspector. He also recom- 
mends the licensing of beemen as fish- 
ermen and hunters are licensed. 

Every beekeeper should be his own 
inspector, but I do not agree with him 
that he must be, if any control over 
foulbrood is to be had. The inspectors 
are a great help in limiting and con- 
trolling American foulbrood, and 
American foulbrood has been markedly 
reduced in percentage in all Colorado 
counties where thorough inspection 
has been carried on for two years or 
more, without regard to the abilities 
of the average beekeeper to detect the 
disease. 

If some method could be devised 
such as licensing beemen it might help, 
but it would be rather inconvenient for 
aman to rush off to the Court House 
for a bee license before he could hive 
aswarm of beesthat may have clus- 
tered on the limb of a tree in his or- 
chard. Practically it might work out 
as well as do fishing: and hunting 
licenses. But shall we from now on 
consider beekeeping as a sport ? 

Mr. Harrington says that there is 
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nothing binding on the beekeeper to 
clean up. I would consider that the 
knowledge that if treatment is not 
given within the time specified that the 
owner is liable to a fine and perhaps 
have his bees destroyed, is fairly bind- 
ing uponthe beekeeper. He acts ac- 





cordingly, at any rate. In a majority 
of cases treatmentis given with a good 
degree of promptness. 

The inspectors have the right to de- 
stroy diseased colonies and combs in 
Colorado, and I think the same is true 
in other States. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Beekeeping as a Business 


The country is experiencing at pres- 
ent disturbed conditions, and many 
men in all vocations of life are severely 
tried financially. Under such condi- 
tions it might be a good time to bring 
up beekeeping as a business and see 
how it compares with other lines of 
business. 


We are holding our own very well. 
Giving my own experience, under the 
conditions, marketing and collecting 
has been a little backward, but as yet 
there has not been any reduction in 
prices, and I will be able to sell out by 
the time my new crop is ready for 
market, should the conditions not get 
worse. For those who devote their 
entire time to beekeeping, and have no 
other business in connection with it, I 
can frankly say that even the man who 
is making the poorest showing is mak- 
ing at least a good living at beekeep- 
ing. When this season’s business is 
wound up, none of us should have to 
borrow money with which to do busi- 
ness. That shows we are doing well. 
All of my honey is removed and packed 
ready for our regular customers except 
about half of our Florida crop, which 
is yet to be prepared for market. With 
all this done, I am now (Nov. 6) starting 
with my family to Bradentown, Fla., to 
spend the winter again. I hope my 
correspondents will note the change 
in my post-office address. 


It might be said by some that I have 
a great number of apiaries irregularly 
scattered about at farm houses, and I 
have them cared for by the farmers, 
but this is not so. Each one of my 
apiaries is well established, and the 
man in charge of each branch and its 
yards makes it his sole business to look 
after them. My business has six 
branches or centrally located apiaries 
where I have packing houses and a 
home for my apiarist, who looks after 
his branch. 


Names of branches in Georgia are: 
Home branch, Suwanoochee Creek 
branch, and Suwanee River branch. 
In Florida are the O’Brien branch, 
Branford branch and Fort White 
branch. There are 53 apiaries, con- 
sisting of over 3000 colonies. Fol- 
lowing are the names of the apiaries: 
Home yard, Mussellewhite, Jones 
Creek, Colon, Atkins, O’Brien, Grassey 
Pond, McAlpin, Barnette, Jumbo, Mul- 
berry, Landrum, Cowsink, Pinkham, 
Live Oak, Gilley, Mystery Coon, Her- 
long Valley, Wilson, Cox, Pond, Fort 
White, Columbia, Suwanee, Cypress 
Pond, Fargo, Tupelo, Pine Ridge, 








Fouchton, McCain, Buck Creek, Cos- 
tine, Clements, Odom, Jackson, Bryant, 
Williamson, Wray, Wells, Williams, 
Wheeler, River Lake, Alapaha, Pitts, 
Seville, Rebecca, Rochell, Sanders, 
Byron, Gleaton and King. 


—_——_>-2- 


The Bitterweed 


This honey plant made its appear- 
ance in the South about 50 years ago. 





It comes up from seed the latte: 


ar 
of spring, or about Mayl,and grows 
toa height of about 14 inches by the 
middle .of August, when it begins 
blooming and blooms until bout the 
middle of October, dying down just 
before frost. 
The photograph shows a single 
stalk of this weed during its blossom. 
ing period. The husks of the blos- 
som which cluster about its base soon 
drop and the tiny seeds ripen. ‘This 


plant will grow and bloom anywhere 


and on any kind of soil in the South 
except on very low wet land, but it 
spreads slowly except where the seeds 


are scattered by the tramping of ani- 
mals and passing vehicles. That is 
why we see it only along roads and by- 
places where animals most frequently 
pass. 

It is truly a nectar-laden plant. 
Though it does not grow in great 
fields as yet, bees will store from 20 to 
35 pounds of surplus per colony from 
it. Its flowers are a deep yellow, and 
the honey light yellow, heavy body, 
and soon granulates when extracted. 
It is very bitter; in fact, it is abo. t as 
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THE BITTERWEED OF THE SOUTH 
(See page 406 for early bloom. 


This specimen is shown during latter part of its flowering. 
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ofiensive to the palate as quinine. In 
most sections in the South the cotton 
plant begins yielding two or three 
weeks before bitterweed, and if it were 
not for the well established fact that 
bees do not desert a honey plant for 
another as long as it yields well, nearly 
all the summer and fall honey would 
be unfit for market on account of the 
bitterweed. In sections where cotton 
does not yield much the honey is all 
bitter, and a small amount of it will 
ruin a tank of good honey. Bitterweed 
is also a great pollen plant, furnishing 
abundance of bright yellow pollen 
throughout its blooming period. Even 
the stems and foliage of this plant are 
intensely bitter and no animals eat it. 

To give the reader an idea of how 
bitter it is, let me relate an incident 
that happened in my boyhood days, 
while we were traveling in Texas. We 
camped near a town one evening, and 
after supper my father went down and 
brought back a good home-cured ham 
to eat on our long journey to the next 
town. Onthe way back with it, swing- 
ing down in his hands, perchance 
some of these weeds touched it, and 
having no covering it came in direct 
contact with them. On the fol- 
lowing day when we prepared some of 
itto eat, it was so very bitter that we 
could not use it. It was several years 
betore we learned where the trouble 
lay. 





~~ 


Hive Making 


The season is ata close, the bees are 
put up for winter, and the question of 
hive making for the coming season is 
in order. Where suitable lumber is 
obtainable, that is, lumber that will 
last and not warp too much, and time 
permits, almost any one can make hive 
bottoms and covers that will answer 
the purpose fairly well. But it takes a 
mechanic to make hive and super 
bodies, as there must be less than % 
of an inch variation when put together, 
as the interior fixtures will not fit well, 
and atthe same time allow the proper 
bee space. When it comes to the in- 
terior parts which are very compli- 
cated or irregularly cut out, it takes 
not only a mechanic, but a machine 
with suitable fine saws, cutter boards, 
etc. 

For the benefit of those who may 
have a small light running wood-work- 
ing machine suitable for this purpose, 
or for those who may contemplate buy- 
ing one soon, I will illustrate by a cut 
how I cut out frames and section hold- 
ers. I use asa pattern a regular factory- 
made frame, section holder, or any 
other part I wish to get out and do not 
change the dimensions at all. All the 
lumber used for this purpose is dressed 
two sides and sized to thirteen-six- 
teenths inch at the factory where I buy 
it, and it is usually narrow. The ma- 
terial for the longest parts I first cut 
up in proper lengths, then [ dado the 
ends, and rip them out and cut the 
grooves for wedges last. 

—————+2—_ 


Valuation of Colonies and Apiaries 


“T have 100 colonies of bees. If I 
should die what would they represent 
in money to my wife? If I wanted to 


borrow some money at what could I 
value them? Description follows: 

“One hundred colonies in 10-frame 
hives, wired on full sheets of founda- 
tion with worker comb. 

“ All hives are painted with one good 
coat of paint (cost of paint $2.50 per 
gallon). 

“One hundred and fifty comb honey 
supers painted as above, with inside 
fixtures. 

“All of these hives and supers are 
as good as new;; in fact, I bought 75 of 
them in April of this year. 


“ About half of the colonies have 
full blood Italian queens; the other 
half have from the common to three- 
eighths Italian. 

“‘ All the hives are of the Root factory 
make. It costs money to buy factory 
hives and put bees in them, and I want 
to know what I can safely value them 
at. I know that I could sacrifice them 


at $1.00 each, or that I could be making 
a lot with them and refuse to sell at 
$20 each, but neither of these valua- 
tions would be correct. 
“JosepH S. Scort. 
“Mt. Pleasant, Ala.” 


ANSWER.—The true value of bees 
when it comes to offering them for 
sale is hard to ascertain, for very few 
are sold at their true value. They are 
usually disposed of below cost. 

Condition of the bees, hives, etc., 
have much todo with it. As yours are 
in first-class condition, and consider- 
ing the cost of supplies at present, I 
believe their true value to be about 
$7.35 per colony; that is, they are worth 
that much to a progressive apiarist. 

As to borrowing money on bees or 
giving themas security, this would be 
hard to do. Banks would not make 
you a loan with them as a security and 
very few individuals would. 





Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


The National Meeting 


We hope the National people will 
not forget California’s invitation to 
meet here next year. We shall be glad 
to have them come to either San Fran- 
cisco or San Diego, as suits their good 
pleasure. Our memories of the Na- 
tional meeting in Los Angeles are so 
pleasant that we wish they might hold 
a meeting in both places. 


[We understand that the National 
directors have virtually decided to hold 
their February meeting in Denver.— 


EpITor. | 
or Oo 


Olive Honey—Other Plants 


In regard to the question raised by 
the Italian beekeepers as to whether 
the bees gather nectar from the blos- 
soms of the olive, it is the consensus 
of opinion among the beekeepers here 
that they do not. I have never noticed 
them gather anything except pollen. 
Since the question was asked, however, 
I have questioned a number of bee- 
keepers about their observations of 
the olive, and they are all of the same 
opinion—that while bees get large sup- 
plies of pollen, they gather no nectar. 
We have large groves of olive trees 
here in the beekeeping district, so I 
think there can be no mistake. 


A plant sent us by Dr. H. W. Smith, 
of Folsom, which he gathered in the 
Lake Tahoe region, at an altitude of 
6000 feet, is evidently an epilobium or 
“great willow herb.” The specimen 
reached us in bad condition, so it is 
impossible to be accurate. The Doctor 
says it is much visited by bees. 

We have also run down the Tinker’s 
weed or Tinker’s root, but did not find 
any mention of it growing in Africa. 
However, the description may be of 
interest to our Natal beekeeper, and as 


he wished a botanical description of 
the plant, we give a rather full descrip- 
tion from the “Field Book of Wild 
Flowers :” 

“Tinker’s weed (7riosteum perfolia- 
tum). 

“The tever root,so named from a 
Dr. Tinker, of New England. It has 
purgative and emetic properties. Also, 
erroneously, ‘Tinkar’s root.’ 


“ Triosteum—a genus of gamopeta- 
lous plants, of the order Cafrifoliace 
and tribe Lonicera. It is character- 
ized-by a tubular bell-shaped corolla 
gibbous at the base, and a three to five 
celled ovary with one ovule in each 
cell. There are about six species, na- 
tive of Asia andthe eastern and central 
United States. They are herbs with a 
perennial root, and little branched stems 
with scaly buds. The leaves are ses- 
sile, entire, opposite and somewhat 
connate at the base. The dull yellow, 
purple or whitish flowers are solitary, 
or clustered in the axils, or rarely con- 
densed into short terminal spikes. The 
fruit is a coriaceous or fleshy berry, 
with smooth, bony, angled or ribbed 
seeds. 


“ 7. perfoliatum, a rather coarse erect 
species with purplish flowers and or- 
ange colored berries, occurring from 
Canada to Alabama, is known as fever 
root, also as horse gentian, Tinker’s 
weed, wild ifecac and xwild coffee. It 
produces a long, thick, yellowish or 
brownish root with a nauseous taste 
and odor, locally used as a cathartic 
and emetic. One other species. 7. an- 
gustifolium. with yellowish flowers, 
occurs in the United States. 

Dr. L. H. Pammel, State Botanist for 
Iowa, commenting on the willow herb 
mentioned previously in this article, 
says: “ The specimen of plant from 
Dr. Smith, of California, is the fireweed 
or great willow herb (Zfzlobium angus- 
tifolium), known sometimes in the 
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northwest as elk’s weed. It is a well- 
known plant in the northern States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, appear- 
ing in clearings, especially where a fire 
has been through the timber. Thou- 
sands of acres are covered with it in 
the Rockies, also in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin and Minnesota. It is 
not, however, common in southern 
Wisconsin or northern Illinois, rare in 
Iowa. It is a leafy plant from 2 to 4 
feet tall bearing numerous magenta 
colored flowers, followed later by slen- 
der pods with numerous seeds, each 
seed bearing a tuft of hairs. There is 
acommon belief that the seeds of this 
plant remain buried in the soil for 
many years and after a fire spring up. 
The seeds are, however, carried by the 
wind to charred humus, where the 
plant delights to grow. 

“A beekeeper in Washington a few 
years ago told methat it was one of 
the best honey plants in Washington. 
Where the plant grows should bea 
paradise for the beekeepers.” ‘ 


——_____—__—~=>--e 


Eucalyptus Honey 


As we promised to make some further 
observations on eucalyptus honey later 
in the season, we will give the Bee 
Journal the results, although they are 
quite meager. The sample sent was 
stored in empty combs placed in a col- 
ony in September when the sugar gum 
and iron bark werein bloom, and the 
bees were working very heavily on 
these two species. At this time there 
were only two species of wild plants 
in bloom—the dodder and the drouth 
weed. And as far as we could see the 
bees were not working on either of 
these to amount to anything, while 
they were like a swarm on the euca- 
lvptus bl,om So it would look like 
the honey stored at that time was 
mostly eucalyptus at any rate. The 
only trouble was that we have nota 
large number of these trees—about 150 
—not a large grove. I have always 
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noticed, however, that the eucalyptus 
seems to secrete large quantities of 
nectar whenever in bloom. 

















































































































































The honey is light amber of | 
body, and has a decided but no un 
pleasant flavor. 





FRAMES—AFTER WILDER 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Ontario Convention 


The Ontario convention is again a 
thing of the past. I have just arrived 
home irom attending it, and these 
notes are being hurriedly written, as 


the date is later than the copy is sup-: 


posed to start. The attendance was 
not as large as last year, but up to ex- 
pectations, as the poor season and 
other causes were expected to have an 
effect. It was commented on by all, 
that none of our friends from “over 
the line” were with us—the first time 
for anumber of years. Weare con- 
soling ourselves with the thought that 
the convention of 1915 will have 


double the attendance from there com- 
pared with other years, and thus help 
even up. 

Editor Dadant and his estimable wife 
passed through Toronto early Friday 


morning on their way home from Mon- 
treal, but arrangements forbade them 
stopping. Fortunately, Mr. Hopper 
and myself learned of their coming, 
aid had the pleasure of a few moments 
conversation and a hearty hand shake 
before the train pulled out for the 
West. 

At a later date I hope to give notes 
of the convention proceedings. We 
had a good convention, although the 
season had been poor—very poor in 
most cases, yet nearly all the beekeep- 
ers seemed cheerful and happy, placing 
great expectations on the prospects for 
“next year.” 


—aa DO OE 


Bees Genera'ly in Good Shape 


Up to date (Nov. 14) we have hada 
continuation of the fine weather spoken 








of in our last notes. There has been a 
gradual cooling of the temperature, 
and from now on we can expect but a 
few days, if any, before flights are 
stopped for three or tour months. 
Reports at the convention seemed to 
show that most colonies go ito win- 
ter with plenty of stores, even if sugar 
was hard to obtain; this is especially 
true among beekeepers who make a 
specialty of the business. Wherever 
bees are fit to “take their chance,” 
heavy losses may be expected in locali- 
ties where the fall honey flow was a 
failure. 
ey eee 


Every Farmer a Beekeeper? 


Louis Scholl says in a recent issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture: “I have 
never called a farm complete without 
a few colonies of bees carefully kept in 
modern hives.” Dr. Miller comment- 
ing on the same says: “I sympathize 
with that view, and yet it is more poeti- 
cal than practical.” After a number of 
years advocating as does Mr. Scholl, | 
am now thoroughly in accord with Dr. 
Miller’s views. I might go a good deal 
further than he does. Why? Because 
I have found that it is an impossibility ; 
it certainly is not a probability to have 
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h conditions. Personal experience 
taught me that not one farmer out 
a dozen will keep bees and give 
iem attention unless every year bea 
»d one—even then many will neglect 
,em. But let a few years like the 
sent one come along nearly all will 
ecome disgusted with the bees, and 
many cases they become a menace 
other bees near, especially if disease 
is in the neighborhood. While not ad- 
mitting that lam getting more selfish 
as I grow older, I certainly have 
dropped the slogan, “Encourage the 
farmers to keep bees.” 


Wight Have Been Worse 


While the past season was the worst 
that I have experienced here in York 
county, it was practically a total fail- 
ure—yet after reading in the last issue 
of the American Bee Journal what our 
Editor and his staff had to contend 
with in the vicinity of Hamilton, IIil., 
we felt that it might. have been worse 
with us. To be forced to feed in July, 
August and September is something 
we have never yet had to do, but our 
Illinois friend’s experience shows that 
such a thing is a possibility. 











By C. P 


Onthe morning of Sept. 5, our kind 
old friend, Dr. Triaca, came after us at 
the hotel with an automobile. We were 
tospend the day with him at the Villa 
Visconti, some 15 miles from the city 
of Milan. Dr. Triaca had already taken 
upon himself the task of securing for 
us round-trip railroad tickets for our 
tour of Italy, soas to save us possible 
annoyance in making ourselves un- 
derstood. Wewere much abashed at 
so much kindness. But when we re- 
monstrated, he replied: “Would you 
not do the same for me, if lcame to 
America? We are doing but our duty 
to our guests.” It is a delightful thing 
to be so kindly treated, and by people 
whom one has never met before. 


Dr. Triaca and Count Visconti are 
old friends and very intimate. They 
were in the Austrian war together and 
there Dr. Triaca was crippled for life. 
He wears a wooden leg. 

The only counts we know of in 
America are the “no-count” counts 
who come here to marry millionaire 
heiresses as worthless as themselves. 
Take these out of your reckoning. The 
count whom we will have you visit to- 
day is one of those noblemen who are 
not only noble in their ancestry, but 
who are noble men, because their leisure 
is spent in useful pursuits. 


We reached Cernusco-Sul-Naviglio 
towards 1Ja.m. A mule or so from the 
village, we were met by Count Visconti 
riding a bicycle and dressed in spotless 
white, from his cap to his gaiters and 
his shoes. He made us take a direction 
from whence we could see his villa in 
its best appearance. (See cut.) We 
were looking for a country seat and 
not fora palace. Yet we could com- 
pare this immense home only to a cor- 
ner of the palaces of Versailles, both 
in the magnificence of the decorations 
and the vastness of the rooms. 


The daughter, and only child of Count 
Visconti, Mlle. Valentine Visconti, a 
lady versed in art, who speaks several 
languages, has, like her father, and 
even more than he, devoted herself to 
industry. They have interested them- 
selves, for years, not only in bee cul- 
ture, but in silkworms as well. The 
-ilkworm industry is the main resource 

f Lombardy. Silkworms are subject 
o diseases which play havoc among 
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them, just as foulbrood does among 
bees. A number of years ago, a disease 
now known as “pebrine” began its 
ravages among the silkworms, through- 
out France and Italy, and destroyed 
them to such an extent that the silk 
industry threatened to disappear. The 





loss was so great that it was estimated 
at $20,000,000 for France alone, an 
nually. The matter was referred to the 
famous Pasteur, the founder of practi- 
cal bacteriology and discoverer of the 
cure of hydrophobia. Through his 
bacteriological studies, the corpuscles 
of “nosema bombycis ” which produce 
the disease were discovered. Soon a 
remedy was suggested by him and, 
under the treatment indicated, estab- 
lishments which had not been able to 
produce silk enough for the cost of the 
eggs were reaping large profits. The 
trouble arises from eggs laid by “ cor- 
pusculous moths.” In other words, if 
the mother moths which furnish the 
eggs forthe next crop of silkworms 
are infected with the bacteria causing 
the malady, some of their eggs are un- 
able to hatch or are sterile. Those 
which hatch are unhealthy, and the 
little worms die early instead of grow- 
ing and spinning their silk cocoons. It 
proved necessary to inspect every 
female moth. This is done after the 
egg-laying. 

First, the best cocoons are selected 
for reproduction. The heavy ones are 
females, the lighter ones males, so they 
are weighed on very sensitive scales so 
as to retain the proper number of each 
After the hatching of the moths and 
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the mating, the female moths are 
placed in paper sacks where they lay 
their eggs to the number of about 500 
and die afterwards. To discover the 
diseased ones, each moth when dead 
wust be crushed in water and a little of 
the liquid examined under the micro- 
scope. If the corpuscles of pebrine 
appear, the eggs of that moth are de- 
stroyed. Those eggs only are preserved 
which are produced by a_ healthy 
mother. In his way,it is possible, 
to rear silkworms that are healthy. 
The percentage of diseased moths is 
now very small. 

But the peasants of Italy were un- 
educated, and it was out of the ques- 
tion for them to purchase microscopes 
and examine their broods. It became 
necessary for educated people to take 
the matterin hand. Devoted men and 
women, belonging to the higher classes 
of society, gave their help. Miss Val- 
entine Visconti, countess though she 
be, was one of the generous persons 
who devoted themselves to this task. 
We give herewith a few pictures, which 
by the way were made by Cout Vis- 
conti himself, as well as others which 
will appear later. In these pictures our 
readers will see the country people or 
“contadini” employed by the lady and 
her father weighing the silkworms or 
examining he moths under the micro- 
scope. We witnessed the peiformance 
ourselves that day and were told that 
the house produced some 1500 ounces 
of egys, of which there are about 12,000 
in an ounce. So a portion of this mag- 
nificent villa is devoted to an agricul- 
tural pursuit in which science must 
lead to secure success. Isn’t it inter- 
esting? 

Count Visconti, who is 75 years 
young, seemed delighted to show us 
around. The villa has a beautitul park, 
with a stream, a water-wheel, a small 
lake, etc. The apiary is composed 
mainly of movable-frame hives of the 
Italian pattern, with tall narrow frames, 
looking very much on the outside like 
box hives. However, he has a few 
Dadant hives, and in one of the pic- 
tures he is represented as examining a 
comb. In another he is weighing a 
hive of bees, to ascertain the daily gain 
in weight. 

The villa has an inner yard, a monu- 
mental stairway, ceilings between 20 
and 30 feet in height, 3 stories, veran- 
dahs, with iron railings on all sides. 
Thereis avery large library with in- 
folio Bibles on parchment, genealogies 
from the middle ages, Italian and 
French authors of past centuries and a 
copy of the great “Encyclopédie” of 
1765, the only one which I have ever had 
the privilege tosee. The immense rooms 
looked to us for all the world like 
those of the Trianons of Versailles, 
with similar arrangements of tables, 
chairs, mirrors, silver candelabra and 
wall and ceiling paintings, dating back 
several hundred years. We felt aw‘ully 
little in sucha place. But ourentertainer 
was so very kind that we finally felt at 
home, especially after the cordial wel- 
come extended to us by the lady of the 
house. : 

When we sat down at the table, in 
the spacious dining-room, Mr. Visconti 
said: “ America is visiting Italy; there 
is no longer any ocean.” Heisa great 
joker and a merciless, open critic. We 
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DAILY WEIGHING A COLONY AT NOON BY COUNT VISCONTI 


talked of America, her rapid growth, 
her suce-ss and her hopeful future. He 
said: “ I love everything American, 
except the men who put their feet on 
the table or spit on the floors.” Per- 
haps he had read Dickens’ American 
Notes. If Dickens were to come back 
to life and make the trip again, he 
would see a great improvement in 
America on this score. But we still 
have room for improvement. 

When we left our friends that eve- 
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Queen Etiquette—Some Com- 
ments on Introductions 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


w"HE American Bee Journal for Octo- 

ber has sev ral things to say 

about introducing queens, and 
liss Wilson particularly emphasizes 
er failure with my method. (So far 
s I know now it is my own develop- 
nent, but some one may have preceded 


ning, with the expectation of taking the 
train for Venice the next morning, we 
agreed to meet them at Bologna on 
Sept. 8. In order that we might not 
miss each other, Dr. Triaca instructed 
us to call for them at the dining-room 
of the Bologna railroad station, where 
they would await us. Their train was 
to arrive a little earlier than ours. In 
that city was to be the finest of our 
bee visits. It will be the subject of 
the next letter. 


ARTICLES~ 


me though I have found no record 
of it.) 

Nothing is infallible, but a method 
which works most of the time is good 
for something. The new way is far 
ahead of the cage planin percent of 
success, and when the short time the 
colony is queenless is considered, and 
the simplicity of the operation is taken 
into account, the plan is far ahead of 
any other way | know. 

I have been at a loss to understand 
why some of the “experts” in bee cul- 


ture have failed while many of the 
novices, as well as others more in the 
veteran class, have no trouble. 

The method is so absurdly simple 
that itseems as if any one could un- 
derstand it, and yet I fear that it is its 
very simplicity which bothers the vet- 
erans. They have for so long gone 
through so many motions to accom- 
plish simple things that they cannot 
divest themselves of them. That they 
are influenced by past ideas and prac- 
tices I will show by the following quo- 
tations. Mr. Byer says: “One colony 
was given a particularly hard smoking 
so as to be sure of results.” He evi- 
dently thought he knew more about it 
than the originator who said, “ Don’t 
use much smoke.” He got the “re- 
sults” and just what I could have told 
him—failure. 

Miss Wilson says: “It has been ex- 
plained that the secret of success of 
the plan is that under cover of the 
smoke the queen immediately rushes 
through the outer wall of the bees into 
the center of the cluster where she is 


safe.” Where on earth that came from 
Ido not know. It certainly was not 
from my pen. There is no “ outer 


wall” nor does the queen do any 
“ rushing.” 

Mr. Hand says: “Two methods of 
odor transmission, the smoke method 
and the cage method, both of which 
were described in Doolittle’s book on 
queen-rearing published more thana 
quarter of a century ago.” The two 
methods referred to date back nearly 
200 years by record, and how much be- 
fore that I do not know. The smoke 
method as there described was often 
given in the press years before Mr. D.’s 
book was written, much on the subject 
following the publication of Simmins’ 
“Direct Introduction” in 1882, which 
was seven years before Mr. D.’s book 
was published. Mr. Hand, I fear, is 
not up on the history of the art. 


Coupled with the confusion caused 
bv mixing old ideas or others’ ideas 
with my instructions is also the diffi- 
culty some people have of following 
instructions. Inthe bee world I be- 
lieve no small part of this is due 
to the carelessness Of expression and 
use of terms found inthe bee press, 
something which Dr. Miller has been 
combating for years, but to what 
purpose ? Read this from the editorial 
page of the October American Bee 
Journal: “A reasonable amount of 
lower ventilation and a heavy cushion 
of absorbents pr:venting drafts but 
allowing the escape of moisture as does 
a wooler blanket over a man’s body, 
etc. (myitalics). Is comment neces- 
sary? Carelessness of expression be- 
gets a looseness of interpretation, and 
the habitual reader of such writing is 
prone to give his own viewsto the sub- 
ject in hand and fail to get the author’s 
no matter how carefully expressed. 

If you are going to try a thing at all 
try it as the author gives it, and be 
sure you understand his method. 4/ter- 
wards put on as many of your own 
frills as you choose, but don’t reverse 
the order and blame the author for 
something he did not say. 

Mr. Byer failed because he used too 
much smoke. Had he taken into ac- 
count the effect of varying quantities 
and qualities of smoke on bees he 
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would probably not have made the 
error. 

The cause of Miss Wilson’s failure is 
not so obvious, but I am willing to 
venture the assertion that either she 
did not get the bees into a state of dis- 
tress—choky smoke plus close confine- 
ment—or else the bees were in more 
or less of a disturbed condition from 
getting the old queen out. I say these 
things advisedly because I know that 
Dr. Miller’s bees are “fighters” and 
his hives are not smoke tight. 

Others, like Mr. Hand, confuse my 
method with the older smoke plan, and 
so fail to follow the newer details. 

And right here for the benefit of 
those who fail with my way as they 
use it, or who fail with the old smoke 
plan, let me call to their attention a 
law of bee life known 150 or more 
years ago, and cited by Langstroth in 
1853, that ¢wenty-four hours after a 
queen is removed from a colony an- 
other may be run in with scarcely any 
precaution whatever,and her safe ac- 
ceptance is assured. 

Now let me make a suggestion to 
beekeepers in general, s/udy the behav- 
tor (actions) of the bees. Moses Quinby 
was a marvel at it, and had his book 
instead of Langstroth’s been spread as 
the latter’s was, we would have seen a 
much more advanced state of commer- 
cial bee culture than now exists, and 
this is no reflection on Mr. Langstroth. 
Quinby was the father of commercial 
beekeeping. He did with box-hives alli 
that many a big beekeeper accom- 
plishes today with all the modern ap- 
pliances. He was able to do much be- 
cause he knew much, and furthermore 
he possessed a wonderful ability to 
analyze conditions and reason back 
from effect to cause. Also he was able 
to impart this information, and to 
some extent his skill to. others. 

Langstroth also knew much about 
the bee, but his book being primarily 
an exponent of his hive, led the readers 
away froma study of bee actions to 
appliances and manipulations, a con- 
dition which Mr. Langstroth would 
have been the last one to desire could 


he have foreseen it. Let us study 
Quinby, re-read Langstroth, and then 
turn to the bee and see how much 
more we have to learn about her. 

Providence, R. I. 

[‘‘Carelessness of expression” as 
mentioned by our sarcastic contribu- 
tor isindeed one of the things most 
combated by our experienced co- 
worker, Dr. Miller, and I owe him 
thanks for many criticisms which have 
helped me to overcome the difficulties 
of a language which is not my mother 
tongue. So upon reading the above 
satire, I at once referred the matter to 
him, for his opinion as to what was 
the nature of my error. He replies: 
“T have studied over the passage that 
A. C. M. cites, but cannot make out 
what he refers to.” Is comment neces- 
sary >—EpiTor ] 








Glucose Again 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 


PICKED up an article in a daily 
i paper regarding a book written by 
one “Doctor” Cutler, secretary of 
the American Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Products from Corn. He was 
formerly Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, and it recalled to 
my mind recent attempts to advertise 
honey, and to show honey producers 
what we are up against when it comes 
to selling our goods. I quote from it: 
The corn product people ca'mly as- 
sert that the book has “ been accepted 
as a text,” but neglects to state by 
whom, but probably by the author, 
“and the company is sending them out 
free to schools that ask for them. 
Already 100,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed, and the Chicago office is kept 
busy sending them out.” 
Giving the reader a touch of chem- 
istry, which is an unopened book to 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
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every thousand persons, he says: 
“When some scientist, one of these 
days, discovers how to take the «xtra 
molecule of water out of corn sugar 
that makes it differ from cane gar, 
the beet and cane men no longer will 
need to fight each other over tariffs, 
for sugar will be very cheap. | very 
corn field will be the source of tons of 
sugar.” Just two molecules of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen is all that lays 
between glucose and the ruin of the 
honey industry in the United States, 
for with sugar at 2 cents a pound the 
sale of honey would undoubtedly fal] 


The article goes on: “I wonder if 
many persons realize that there was 
made in the United States last year 
800,000,000 pounds of corn syrup.” 
(Glucose.) ‘“ The book, ‘Corn and Its 
Products,’ reveals the great uses of the 
corn products. It is shown that 90 
percent of the candy has glucose or 
corn syrup in it.” 

Eight hundred million pounds of 
glucose. Eight pounds for each man, 
woman and child in the United States, 
The “ profits” on honey will, as a rule, 
represent merely pay for a man’s time 
a few weeks in the year. The price of 
“corn syrup” was arbitrarily raised as 
soon as the United States Pure Food 
people allowed the manufacturers to 
mislabel “Glucose” “Corn Syrup.” 
The profits are something that ap- 
proaches highway robbery, and they 
can well afford to send out books. 

This brings up the question again 
of advertising honey. Cana man who 
produces one, two or three hundred 
dollars worth of honey afford to spend 
even 5 p:rcent of his income in adver- 
tising ? Of course this is a small 
amount of honey, but there are, I am 
sure,more men in the United States 
who produce less than $400 worth of 
honey than there are who get more. 
Dr. Miller once made a guess to the 
writer that there were but about 200 
professional beekeepers inthe country, 
and while it might be hard to find out 
just how many there are whose princi- 
pal income is from honey, the fact re- 
mains that the annual consumption is 
about 25 cents worth per capita. It 
stands to reason that there is but little 
margin in this to send out books, and 
the worst about it is that for the most 
of the year there is little or no honey 
in sight. Honey should sell all the 
time as does sugar, but for some strange 
and unaccountable reason we are ex- 
pected to get rid of our crop at once, 
leaving the field to glucose messes the 
rest of the year. 

We cannot advertise all the time be- 
cause we have not the honey all the 
time. The Karo Kusses have glucose 
all the time,and are increasing the 
demand all the time. Ifthe books they 
send out cost 5 cents each, the 100,000 
they mention represent an output of 
$5000 They will no doubt send out 
$50,000 worth before they quit. Karo 
sells for about 5 cents a pound, in cans, 
and that means about $40,000,000. There 
are no crop failures, no bees to die, no 
several “grades” of the stuff, no short 
season for sales, and because of this 
they can afford to pay out a fraction of 
one percent to advertise their wares. 

The writer has made a close study of 
advertising, and has decided that there 
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isno rule inthe art to apply to differ- 
ent beekeepers. One man produces a 
ton and sells it locally as best he can, 
another peddles, the next man trades 
with the local stores, some buy ma- 
chine-made advertising leaflets, some 
use post cards. The great big pro- 
ducers depend upon the commission 
men, the bakeries, and an ad in the bee 
journals. Every man is a law unto 
himself, and I suppose it will always 
be so. 

[ believe in short, snappy ads, and 
because of it, and to reply to scores 
who write me, I am going to sug- 
gest that the bee journals put on the 
market little stickers, say 2 inches long 
and % ineh wide, printed in full face, 
glaring red letters, 





EAT HONEY 














That is all. Let them be gummed. 
They can be sold,if orders justified 
printing them by the million, at from 
30 to 50 cents a thousand. What! I 
get a fine “SHAKE THE BOTTLE” 
label, white letters on red ground at 
about 50 cents the single thousand. 
Let every beekeeper in the United 
States use 5000 to 10,000 of these, stick- 
ing them everywhere, and we can pretty 
neatly do a national advertising stunt. 
Iam knownas the “Eat Bonney Honey 
Man” fora hundred miles in all direc- 
tions, but I’ll take and use 10,000. Who 
is next? Don’t all speak at once. 
Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[Dr. Bonney’s suggestion is good. 
These labels can be furnished on 
gummed paper, printed in red, for 35 
cents per thousand, postpaid. If our 
beekeeping friends desire to try them, 
we can easily supply them. Every one 
knows thevalue of advertising by keep- 
ing the name of the article constantly 
before the public.—Epz1rTor.] 
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A Few Statistics on Queen 
Superseding 


BY DR. BRUENNICH. 


HIS year, my eldest son, a very able 
beekeeper, and I have superseded 

by different methods, some 40 
queens. The circumstances were ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable, I dare say as 
unfavorable as possible. We had a 
wonderful April, with a crop of cherry- 
bloom honey, but May, June, July and 
even August were unusually rainy. My 
average crop, per colony, of extracted 
honey, was only 5 kilos (11 pounds). 
and in August the average supply of 
honey in the brood-chamber was 3.3 
kilos. Thus and worse it was in all 
Switzerland this season. A great many 
colonies starved, and many have given 
no crop at all and have almost no sup- 
plies. So itis easy to understand that 
the humor of the bees was such as is 
perhaps unknown in America. This 
explains why relatively many queens 
have been killed or mutilated. Had I 
your circumstances of honey flow, per- 
haps I would not have lost a single 
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FOR QUEEN INTRODU( 
TION 


queen. The odor theory alone can ex- 
plain to me the ill success, as I will try 
to prove in the end of my article. As 
a general rule itis better to introduce 
a queen in July than in August, in June 
better than in July, and in May better 
than in June. The more brood the 
colony has the better we succeed. 

I adopted the following methods: 

1. Zhe swarm method. A, for super- 
seding. The bees of the colony, de- 
queened, are shaken into a swarm-box. 
The brood-frames are given to other 
colonies for nursing. Th- swarm is 
fed, and after some hours I give, 
through a hole in the honey-board,a 
que nin a tube of wire-cloth closed 
above by a cork and below by a cylin- 
der of candy. The swarm-box is placed 
in a quiet, dark room for 36to 48 hours. 
Generally the swarm will build a little 
com) which the queen will fill with 
eggs, which is always a good sign. In 
the evening the swarm is shaken again 
in its hive where I have replaced the 
combs of the colony. 


For feeding I use a simple cylindric 


honey tumbler, closed with cheese- 
cloth, double. ; 
B, for establishing a colony. From 


different colonies I form a swarm in 
the swarm-box as above. The swarm 
is then shakeninto a hive with comb 
foundation. 






2. Zhe smoke method, after Arthu C. 
Miller. Asa rule, I let the queen fast 
for 20 to 30 minutes, for I believe that 
the success is surer. 

3. Zhe cage method. This is a method 
devised by myson and myself last year. 
We use a square tube or cage of wire- 
cloth, about 1% inches wide, % inch 
thick, and 4% inches long. One end 
consists of a 1% inch tube filled with 
candy. Both ends are shut by a wood 
stopper. The figure will explain the 
little instrument. From the dequeened 
colony we pick a dozen or more bees 
from the alighting-board. by holding 
the cage at B with the right hand and 
the stopper A with the left hand and 
pushing the open cage along, on the 
board where the bees are congregated. 
Closing it from time to time, the bees 
will go towards the candy, when the 
operation may be repeated until we 
have enough. Then I plunge the end 
of the cage with the bees into water 
about a minute, agitating the cage. 
When the bees are wet enough one 
can easily get the queen into the cage 
and no bee will be aggressive. The 
cag: with bees and queen is now put 
onthe top-bars of the brood-frames, 
removing super combs if necessary. 
Late in the season we use an empty 
super over tnebrood-chamber. So the 
behavior of the bees toward the new 
queen can easily be observed. If there 
are many bees on the cage,and they 
are restless and angry, they have a 
tendency to ball the queen, which, of 
course, they are unable to do. If there 
is only athin cover of quiet bees over 
the cage, the matter is all right. I leave 
the tube as long as seven days on the 
frames, andeven up to ten days, but 
not longer, and then I examine all 
brood-combs minutely for queen-cells 
which I destroy. Should the behavior 
of the bees be kind, I run a match 
through the tube at Y,and hang the 
cage perpendicularly between twu 
combs containing brood after having 
removed the wood stopper C. In about 
90 percent of the cases there will be 
queen-cells; if there are none, it is 
always a good sign. Once I overlooked 
a queen-cell, but after a few days + 
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Dr, BRUNNICH’S QUEEN CAGE 


dead young queen was found on the 
alighting-board and all was well. 

4. The meal method is a proceeding 
where the cage method is combined 
with the meal. I begin as in No. 3, 
but can release the queen earlier, per- 
haps after four days. I also adopted 
this method when | was not sure that 
the queen would be accepted. After 
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the four days I take out all the frames, 
destroy all queen-cells and sprinkle 
meal successively upon bees and frames 
and shake the bees back into the hive. 
On one of the frames, without bees, I 
put the queen and continue the process. 
5. The saltpeter method was em- 
ployed by me in cases wiere I had to 
do with a very resistent colony. It is 
simple. I stupefy the whole colony, in 
the evening, with saltpeter fumes and 
simply insert the queen from above. 
This method is somewhat rigorous. 
Now for the results on 41 colonies: 


Summary. Accepted. Killed. Total. 
1. Swarm method...... Y © 
2. Smoke method...... . &£ 
3. Cage method........ it G6 a 
4. Meal method........ 8 0 8 


5. Saltpeter method.... 1 0 1 


Aside from this reckoning there was 
one colony, No. 23, on which every 
method failed as shown below. 

_We se* that the smoke method has 
given the least favorable results, there- 
fore I abandoned it and have not the 
intention to employ it again. Ido not 
doubt that under favorable circum- 
stances it is as good as any other 
method (not better), but if I wish to 
be sure, I shallemploy the cage method. 

Ido not like the meal method be- 
cause it gives so much dust. The 
swarm method is too complicated ex- 
cept for superseding. 

What now are the conclusions of my 
experiences? I think they prove 
almost evidently the smell theory. It 
explains the excellent effect of my 
method with the wire cage; in so long 
atime as7to 10 days the queen has 
certainly acquired the odor of the 
colony and is no longer a stranger. 
But it explains as well the ill-success 
of the two other methods. There the 
bees are taken by surprise; they ac- 
ceptthe foreign queen in the first mo- 
ment, but woeto her if any disturbance 
arrives! A single robber inthe hive 
excites the bees and makes them vigi- 
lant. They recognize the queen as a 
stranger; they ball her or she is stung, 
and will soon be dead or mutilated. I 
should like to ask a smell-theory ad- 
versary to explain the following ex- 
perience which my son made some 
years ago: I haddevised a new method 
of superseding, by daubing the queen 
with a weak watery extract of bees 
(without abdomens), to cover her own 
odor, and we had indeed generally 
good results, but not always because 
the odor of the bee extract vanishes, and 
by and by the personal odor of the 
queen comes forth again. 


He had a glass hive which had a 
fertile queen and which he dequeened. 
In the evening he gave this colony, at 
once, two young queens daubed. They 
were well accepted and could be seen 
quietly marching on the comb onthe 
tollowing day. Curiously enough, the 
queens avoided meeting each other and 
were never on the same side of the 
comb. Onthe second day my son was 
curious to see whether the bees would 
still again accept their own queen, and 
he let her run in in the evening. Of 
courseall three queens were marked 
distinct y and differently. The next 
day both foreign queens were dead 
and their own queen walked majesti- 
cally onthe comb. The bees had rec- 





ognized their own queen, and I think 
certainly not at her dialect or visage, 
but at her proper odor. 


_May I give some details on the spe- 
cial case mentioned above? The col- 
ony No. 23 was extremely resistent. I 
dequeened it June 11,in the morning, 
and gave it a young queen with the 
smoke method. She was killed, and 
after having destroyed the cells I 
formed of the colony a swarm, June 
28, to which I gave another queen. 
After some days the queen lay dead 
beforethe entrance. July 6, I stupefied 
the whole colony with saltpeter and 
gave another queen. July 7, I noticed 
that the colony was excited. I opened 
the hive and found the queen balled, 
but still healthy. As she was a valua- 
ble queen, I took her off at once and 
gave, with meal, an old queen 3 years 
old, knowing that old queens are gen- 
erally easily accepted. July 13 the 
queen was balled and there were no 
eggs. I putherintoa wire-cage, shook 
the whole colony -into a swarm-box, 
which I plunged for half a minute com- 
pletely into the lake and gave them the 
queen (a new method highly recom- 
mended in one of the last :.umbers of 
the Munichner Bienenzeitung). The 
swarm was put back into the hive. 
July 16 I saw that the queen had some 
paralyzed legs (stung?). July 17 she 
was lying on the alighting-board still 
living but very feeble. Nevertheless I 
gave them, with meal, another queen, 
the same day (this was the fifth queen), 
and fed them milk and syrup in the 
evening. 


July 19, the queen was balled in the 
center of the entrance; she had a lame 
leg (stung). I shook again the whole 
colony, covering the bees with an 
abundant spray of water and gave the 
queen again. July 24, no eggs and no 
queen, colony quiet. I gave two frames 
with very young brood, and in the 
evening the colony was very restless. 
Now, do what you will, thought I! 
August 12 there was a young queen, 
but the season being so late I took her 
away and gave about two pounds of 
bees from other colonies, also a fertile 
young queen by the swarming process 
(the sixth queen). August 20 found no 
eggs, but larve 4 to 6 days old, no 
queen. The colony was exceedingly 
restless while I was examining it; 
therefore, I thought they might accept 
a seventh queen. I shook the whole 
colony, sprayed the bees with water 
containing a little extract of lemon 
and putin another queen who had a 
lame leg, on a comb containing brood. 
She was not attacked, and was finally 
accepted and is still now in the hive 
where she has made nice brood. That 
is the history of an anarchist colony, 
isn’t it ? 

Zug, Switzerland. 


[With the above article Dr. Bruen- 
nich has sent us a detail of each intro- 
duction, with dates, etc. We did not 
insert this because it would have made 
the article too long, and it is very 
comprehensive anyhow. His statistics 
are very interesting. His trials are of 
value because the results are so care- 
fully noted. But he is in error in think- 








ing that we,in America, always |.ve 
good honey weather. 

The cage method which he give: is 
original and differs widely from the 
cage method used here. He ins«rts 
bees into the cage from the colony to 
which the queen is introduced. \We 
leave the queen, without bees, in the 
introducing cage, relying on the bees 
to feed her, if there is no candy, and 
they always do, unless they are so des- 
titute as to be unable to feed their 
brood. In times of scarcity it is 
thought indispensable to feed the col- 
ony to which a queen is being intro- 
duced. But we find 48 hours sufficient, 
in most cases, to acquaint the bees 
with their new queen. As Dr. Bruen- 
nich says, their behavior on the cage 
usually tells how they feel towards 
her. We release her either by letting 
the bees eat through the candy to her, 
or if there be no candy, by putting a 
chunk of honey in place of the stopper. 
It seemsthat the less a colony is dis- 
turbed after releasing the queen the 
less danger there is for her. “A single 
robber in the hive excites the bees.” 
We have seen bees ball a queen several 
days after her introduction, owing to 
disturbances. Hand, in the October 
number, page 348, gives similar advice 
to that of our learned Swiss friend. 

Imported queens, coming to us from 
Italy, with the strong and strange smell 
of heather honey, were much more 
dificult to introduce than our own 
queens. Likewise, a queen which has 
traveled for several days and is fa- 
tigued, is less apt to be accepted than 
a young laying queen taken from a 
nucleus in our own apiary and in- 
serted at once in a neighboring col- 
ony. That is another reason why, 
aside from the advantage of knowing 
that we are breeding from our best 
honey producers, home-reared queens 
are the most satisfactory.—Ep1rTor. | 
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Long Idea Hive 


BY J. E. CRANE. 
WAS much interested some time 
since in taking care of a good sized 


yard of old-fashioned hives with 
old style frames that I had supposed 
were long since discarded, as well as a 
solar wax extractor that I thought was 
going out of use. 

Yet here I foundin southeast Florida, 
in the yards of O. O. Poppleton, the 
“long idea hive,” or was it called “the 
new idea hive” more than 40 years 
ago? I remember making and using 
some of them 45 years ago this last 
season. Instead of making the hive 
2-story as now generally practiced, it 
is made to be used only as a l-story 
hive, and some 3 feet long and just 
wide enough to take in a frame of 
any given size across the hive. His 
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hives are made about 13 inches wide 

id 13 inches deep, and from 36 to 40 
inches long, inside, and hold 20 or 
more frames of the size and shape of 
the old American style of frame, about 
i2 inches square, which, he says, is 

etter than any other for this style of 
hive. [had supposed so deep a frame 
impracticable, as the depth would re- 
sult in the killing of many bees in 
handling them; but as he has them 
constructed, I find they can be handled 
as fast and as safely as the ordinary 
Langstroth frame; indeed, I believe 
even faster. 

The lower bar of the frame is set 
inaslotin the lower end of the end 
bars, and allowed to project 4 inch 
beyond the end bars, so that in lower- 
ing the frame into the hive there is 
always a bee space between the lower 
corner of the frame and side of hive. 
A staple would answer the same pur- 
pose. Then the top bar is wide enough 
to come together, forming a closed 
frame on top, which keeps the bees 
from depositing propolis around the 
ends of the top bars and sticking them 
up. Thecomb is attached to thetop 
bar near one edge, whilethe other edge 
of the top bar projects over the bee- 
space between the combs. Each top 
bar has two small slots cut in it, onen- 
ing into the bee-space between the 
combs below. These slots are covered 
with narrow pieces of %-inch boards. 

His hives also have a shallow tele- 
scopic cover that protects the frames 
from the storms and the excessive 
heat of summer. An_ entrance 12 
inches long by % inch deep in the bot- 
tom of the brood-chamber midway 
from each end gives the bees all the 
ventilation they receive. A loose- 
fitting following board to hang at the 
side of the frames completes the hive. 
I should have stated that staples near 
the bottom of the frames keep them 
po eal distance apart, at their lower 
end. 

Now for the working of this hive. 
The brood is kept near the center of 
the hive, close to the entrance, while 
the end combs are for surplus honey. 
He uses no queen excluders in them, 
for he believes the more room the 
queen has to layin, andthe more brood 
she produces, the larger the force to 
gather honey. 

In opening these hives you have to 
lift the cover and then lift one or two 
of the narrow boards that cover the 
slots intheframes. Then it is easy to 
ascertain the strength of the colony. 
A little smoke through these slots in 
the frames drives the bees down into 
good behavior, with much less danger 
of being stung than where the spaces 
between the frames areall open. Itis 
easy to move the frames aside, as the 
top bars come together, and there is 
no propolis at the end to hold them. 
Usually one or two frames are left out 
atone or both ends, and a division- 
board placed beside the comb, so any 
given frame can be removed from 
these hives about as quickly as froma 
hive of Langstroth frames, and far 
juicker and easier than from those 
containing Hoffman frames. The sur- 
plus is stored at each end of the hive. 

In extracting, Mr. Poppleton only 
extracts from one end at a time, so 
that if the supply should suddenly cease 





the bees would not be short of stores. 
Inthe climate of Florida, combs must 
be stored on the hives to keep the wax 
moth from destroying them, and one 
of the great advantages of this hive is 
that vou can readily get intothe brood- 
nest at all times without removing a 
heavy super. I found in looking over 
such a yard with most of the surplus 
combs in, I could do it nearly as rap- 
idly as I could l-story Langstroth hives, 
much to my surprise. 

Another advantage of these solid top 
bars is that in getting surplus comb 
honey the small slots, while large 
enough to let bees work through 
fre ly, would very largely prevent the 
so-called travel stain; but Mr. Popple- 
ton takes his crop almost who'ly by 
extracting. The idea of a solar wax 
extractor is original with Mr. Popple- 
ton. 

The climate of Florida is especially 
adapted to this apparatus for rendering 


wax; their January being about as 
warm as our northern June. Whilea 
solar wax extractor even in Florida 


does not remove all the wax from old 
combs, yet it is exceedingly useful to 
throw in pieces of comb or wax that 
are too small or of too little value to 
pay to melt with water by itself, yet 
can be saved in this way that would 
otherwise be destroyed by moths. But 


its greatest value comes as a combined 
wax extractor and capping melter. Mr. 
Poppleton tells me it 1s surprising the 
large amount of honey that remains 
among the cappings after all has 
drained out that will do so. He has 
sometimes secured a barrel of honey, 
through his solar wax extractors, from 
his cappings, which sold at same price 
as that from the honey extractor. 

I have not written the above expect- 
ing these ideas will be adopted by 
others, but rather to show how one 
may use hives and apparatus very dif- 
ferent from what we are accustomed 
to think the best, and succeed quite as 
well as we do, and perhaps even better 
than we would with our own hives and 
fixtures. It is also to show that to 
succeed and secure the best results one 
must think for himself and not follow 
blindly the lead of others, but adapt 
himself to circumstances and condi- 
tions with which he is surrounded. 

Mr. Poppleton’s hive and system of 
management are well adapted tothe 
southern States, where extracted honey 
is produced, and would prove success- 
ful for this purpose as far north as the 
Ohio river by removing the surplus 
combs in winter and enclosing the 
brood combs within close-fitting divis- 
ion-boards. 

Middlebury, Vt. 








Dr. MILLERS (> ANSWERS~ 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
D . C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL 
He does Nor Ak bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Reason for Poor Yield irom One Colony 


I haves colonies of bees Four colonies 
did well; 3 got2s.ipers filled and one 3su- 
pers We have one that filled the brood- 
chamber but never started inthe super It 
is a colony from last year. Whatcan be the 
matter with it? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Without knowing more about it 
it is hard even to make a guess. If it had the 
same chance as the others in every respect, 
the likelihood is that it had a poorer queen. 


Bees Specking Ctothes and Bothering Neighbors 


1. Will bees speck clothes after they have 
had their cleansing flight in the spring; if 
so under what conditions ? 

2 Willa high board fence prevent bees 
from bothering neighbors ? 

3. How far will bees go from the hives in 
spring and speck clothes ? IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—Sometimes they will do so 
after having been confined to the hive for 
several days, but never to the same extent 
as in the genera! cleansing flight in spring. 

2. It will help, and may prevent it entirely, 
something depending upon the lay of the 
land. 

3. [don't know. Most of the bees empty 
themselves close to the hives, so that 
clothes within a rod would be badly soiled. 
As nearly as I can recall,I should say it 
would not be a tenthas bad 5 rods away, 
with little trouble 10 rods away, while a 
very few bees might fiy 1s or 20 rods away 
before discharging their feces. 

The clipping you enclose, saying that 
bees “soiled washings and destroyed fruit 


every day in the year that they were out” is 
absurd Evenif bees were bad enough. it is 
absurd tothink of fruit being on hand from 
March to November, or of washings being 
hung out every da of the week. Thetruth 
is that only oncein the year is there any 
serious trouble with clothes hung out, and 
bees never break the skin of sound fruit, 
only emptying out what birds or wasps have 
first bitten, and which would spoil anyway. 


A Good Breeder—Requeening in the South 


What are the qualifications of a breeder 
io regard to age. size color, number of eggs 
laid in certain specified time, etc.? Is there 
any standard? 

2 In testing. how long should I hold the 
watch on her to figure out a correct test ? 

3. During the laying season, does she lay 
both day and night? . 

4. Here in the South, where we have to 
breed up for two or three flows each sea- 
son, and you only have to breed up for one 
flow, should we not requeen each season ? 

TENNESSEE. 

ANSwWERS,—I. I don’t remember that I ever 
heard of any standard, So far as 1 know 
every one has his own standard. The chief 
thing is that the worker progeny of the 
queen should excel as storers This, you 
will see, cannot be set down as so many 
pounds exactly, for seasons yary, and 200 
pounds might be no better one season than 
20in another. The only thing you can dois 
to compare her work with thatof othersin 
the same place, You can hardly tell whata 
queen will do until she is a full year old, and 
not always then. Size does not cut much 
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figure; avery small queen sometimes lays 
more than the average. Neither is the most 
prolific queen always the best. 

2. Idon't know; I never heard of testinga 
queen inthat way, Evenif you had acer- 
tain time given, it would have to vary ac- 
cording to time of year. In the height of 
laying she should hardly fall short of 2500 
eggs in 24 hours; at least that would be my 
guess. She might double it. 

3- Yes. 

4, Queens keep laying here throughout the 
season from early spring until fall. They 
hardly do any more with you. If you want 
my own personal view in the matter, I would 
let the bees do their own superseding 
whether there were five flows or only one; 
only I would supersede any queen that was 
not satisfactory. 


A Beginner’s Questions 


1. lam planning on keeping bees in the 
spring. I have decided on 3-banded Italians 
what do you think of them ? 

2. I am thinking of starting with two or 
three colonies, run them for comb honey 
until I get started, then change to extracted 
honey by using the 4xs inch section, so that 
when I make the change [ can use the same 
supers by putting in shallow frames instead 
ofsections. Do you think this a good plan, 
or do you think it would pay to purchase an 
extractor and outfit for only four or five 
colonies? 

3 Which will be cheaper and easier to 
run for. comb or extracted honey? I only 
have a few hours per day to work with bees. 

4, What do you think of the to-frame 
“cypress’"’ hives? Are they as good as 
white pine? 

5. Which super is best for extracting, the 
deep or shallow? 

6. Would you advise me to paint the hives? 

7. What hive is best, the dovetailed or 
chaff double walled ? 

8. What make of extractor do you recom- 
mend ? 

9. How many yards and colonies have you 
at present? : 

10. How much honey did you produce this 
season, and what method did you use? 


l1OWA 
ANSWERS.—I. All right. 
2. It is generally considered that it re- 


quires more skill to produce comb honey 
than extracted, so it seems hardly advisable 
to begin with comb unless you expect to 
continue it. If you expect to extract later, 
better have all the experience in that line 
you can have from the start. Even if you 
should not extract enough the first season 
to pay for an extractor, it will be all right 
for another season. SolI should advise that 


you begin with the extractor. 
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3 Most likely extracted. 

4. Probably they are as good; 
they are more durable. 

5s. The shallow. 

6. [don't believe it is best for me; but the 
majority think it better. Painted hives look 
better and last longer; butI think unpainted 
are better for the bees 

7. What is best for oneis not always best 
for another. For the majority the plain 
dovetailed is preferable. 

8. Something depends upon size of apiary 
and other things. I haven't had enough ex- 
perience to advise. 

9. One hundred colonies in one yard. 

to. [don't know how much; likely in the 
neighborhood of 70 pounds per colony. The 
entire method would take quite a book to 
describe; you will find it in “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees.”’ 


some say 


Dry Sugar in Miller Feeder 


1. How much dry sugar and how much 
water would be necessary to make Io pounds 
of food in accordance with your suggestion 
on page 312, at the foot of third column (dry 
sugar in Miller feeder) ? 

2. Would October be too late to feed that 
way? CONNETICUT. 

ANSWERs.—1. | think it will not be far out 
of the way to estimate that 2% parts of sugar 
to one part water (either pints or pounds) 
will make a syrup abou: the strength of 
honey. If that be correct, then7 1-7 pounds 
of sugar and 2 6-7 pounds of water would 
make 1o pounds of syrup. But it would not 
be practicable to feed in the manner to 
which you refer, and put in at one time the 
exact amounts. On page 312, I referred 
lightly to the plan without going into partic- 
ulars. I said, “I'd set a Miller feederona 
hive, pour intoit dry sugarand then putin 
water,” Going into particulars, suppose I 
wanted to give a certain amount of sugar to 
a colony; I would put that amount, dry, 
into the feeder; and then I would pour 
water upon it. No need to be particular 
about the amount of water; if a large 
amount of sugar were in the feeder, there 
would perhaps not be room for a great deal 
of water, and so there might be less water 
than sugar. If plenty of room in the feeder, 
then more water than sugar would be given, 
perhaps 2, 3, 5, or more times as much water 
as sugar, In any case, whether little or 
much water, I’d look in a day or two, when 
likely I would find that the bees had taken 
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all that was thin enough, and if some wet 


sugar that they couldn't take was si eft 
in the feeder, I'd pour on it an indennite 
amount of water, and this I would co iue 
until all was dissolved and taken. It zht 
take only aday if enough water were ziven 
first time, andif only a small proportion of 
water were given it might need replenishing 
severaltimes and take several days. Now 


suppose I wanted to give 10 pounds of gar 
and 4 pounds of water, making 14 pounds of 
feed, and should give it all at once. The 
bees would begin promptly on the sweeten- 
ed waterthat drained through, and before 
all the sugar had dissolved they would have 
all the liquid sucked up, leaving wet sugar 
stillin the feeder. So you see that wouldn't 


work. The idea of the whole thing, and the 
beauty of it, is that you don’t need to be 
particular about the amount of water, but 
add successively so long as needed. 

2. Yes, August, or first half of September 


would be late enough, In October syrup of 
full strength should be dissolved before put 
in the feeder. 


Drones—Placing Super 


1. Please tell me what to do and how to get 
a virgin queen mated after all drones have 
been killed by the bees ? 

2. Could 1 induce the bees to rear drones ? 
Ihave losttwo colonies by not having any 
drones. | know I should have ordered a 
queen, but at the time I could not. 

3. If [cut outthe patches of drone-comb 
and fill in with worker-comb, would the bees 
tear it down and draw drone-comb ? 

4. [am running for section honey, would 
it be advisable to put a super under the 
brood-chamber? They have a tendency to 
work down, and it looks to me like it would 
work. Would I have to put onan excluder ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t believe you can do it. 

2. [don’t believe there is one chance in 
fifty that you could get bees to rear drones 
after they have killed them off inthe fall, 
But it should be added that although I don't 
believe you can get queens mated after 
drones are killed off, yet all drones are not 
always killed off as early as you might sup- 
pose; and even after you no longer seeany 
there might be a few left by which virgins 
might be mated. 

3, No. 

4. You would need an excluder to keep the 
queen from going down, and even with an 
excluder the sections would be so dark that 
you had better not try it. 


Size of Standard Frame—tTransferring 


1. What are the dimensionsof the 10-frame 
standard hive? 
2. Which is best. to transfer bees from old 
hives after or before they swarm? 
MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. The Langstroth frame, which 
may be called the standard, is 17% inches 
long and 9% deep, outside measure, To con- 
tain ro such frames and a dummy,a hive 
should be 18% inches long, 14% inches wide, 
and 10 inches deep, inside measure. Many 
hives are made narrower, no room being 
allowed for a dummy, but I think the ten- 
dency is toward the wider hive. 

2. More and more the preference seems to 
be for transferring after swarming. 


Swarm of Yellow Wild Bees 


I havea large swarm of yellow wild bees 
wouldit pay to requeen witha pure Italian 
queen, or would it be better to get a Swarm 
of Italians? Would they be worth $12? 

MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—If a colony in my apiary should 
swarm, and the swarm should lodge in a 
hollow tree, the bees would then be called 
wild bees. If I should get them out of the 
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tree and put them in a hive, they would then 
be called tame. So you see that wild and 
time bees are really all the same thing. If 
the workers have three yellow bands, they 
are Italians, wild or tame. If they are of 
good stock it will not pay to requeen, unless 
with better stock. I don’t know whetherit 
will pay you or not to get a colony of Ital- 
ians; hardly, if you already have good Ital- 
ians, unless you are anxious to increase 
your number immediately. Whether an 
{italian colony is worth $12 depends upon a 
good many things, It may be worth twice 
that under some circumstances, and half 
that under others. 


Trying a New Thing—Diseased Colonies—Sugar- 
Fed Honey—_Second Mating—Uniting 


1. How would it do to supply the combs 
with water and flour in the early spring? | 
2. My bees had pickled or scab brood in 
one colony or the other all summer. Will 
they be very likely to have it next spring; if 
so, what treatment would you recommend ? 
3. If [feed sugar syrup and the bees store 
itin the combs so as to getit mixed in with 
the honey, might it be sold for pure honey ? 
;. Last May I purchased a queen witha 
one-frame nucleus. The workers and drones 
were pure; butthe longer I had them the 
darker they seemed to get. The queensI 
reared from her seemed to be very pure, also 
the drones, Do you think she mated again ? 
s. lam going to winter my bees outdoors, 
simply putting an enamel cloth over the 
frames. Would you advise cutting a hole in 
the cloth to allow the moisture to escape? 
Willthese cloths beallright? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1I. The fact that it is not gen- 
erally practiced is pretty good proof that it 
is not satisfactory. You are not likely to do 
any harm by putting water in combs, but if 
you mix flour with it there may be trouble 
in getting it out again. 

2. They are not certain to have it next 
year because they had it this year, but if 
exactly the same conditions are repeated 
the trouble is likely to reappear. Doall you 
can to have strong colonies, with everything 
in best condition, : 

3, Any mixture of sugar syrup in honey 
bars it out from being sold as pure honey. 

4. There are reports of queens matinga 
second time, but it is 4 rare occurrence. 

s. A hole, or a number of holes, would 
probably be better, and there should be 
3 to 6 inches of loose material as packing on 
top. Try at least one colony with burlap or 
other pervious material instead of enameled 
cloth. 


Swarm Prevention 


Bee Journal on “Controlling Swarming. 
The author says that he produces a new 
colony with just one frame “of brood in 
several stages’’ and the honey-gathering 
bees. I should imagine that the frame ought 
also to contain eggs, or how could a queen 
be produced ? : a 

The point 1 have in mind, is that I once 
asked you how it would be tocontrol swarm- 
ing by taking from a colony every frame 
having a queen-cell (no bees) and distribut- 
ing a frame of comb or foundation. You an- 
swered that such practice probably would 
destroy the colony or weaken it enough so 
as not to become a surplus producer, but 
does not C. F. Greening, by his way, leave as 
the basis for anew colony much less than 
would be left by taking away only such 
frames as bees would make queenless on? 

And is there not more depletion than by 
my suggestion in the ordinary shook swarm- 
ing, when the bees have at most only one 
frame of brood and the rest all foundation ? 

As to my suggestion or notion, it would 
seem theoretically possible to deprive bees 
of the minimum, whereby just that is taken 
from them and just somuch empty space re- 
given to induce desistence from swarming. 
then practice to approach the theory as 
near as possible. ‘ 

Aside of this—in giving a queenless col- 
my a frame with queen-cell—may an un- 
capped one not be better thaneven a “ripe” 


See article on page 310 of the American 


one on the following line of argument: Ex- 
perience seems with me to recommend the 
practice of putting into the hive-body to 
hold a swarm a frame with wzcapped brood. 
I read that the bees “never” desert such. 
Ifa swarm of bees is so well held by wz- 
capped brood, will analogously an ‘un- 
capped" queen-cell elicits more sympathy 
from the queenless bees than a sealed one? 
As good mothers like to take care of their 
babes, so bees might best like to “have a 
hand” in the rearing of their queen—to be? 
An uncapped queen-cell may also involvea 
suggestion ahead of a frame with eggs only, 
and so be better than either the latter ora 
sealed queen-cell. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Replying to your first question, 
as to how a queen could be produced from 
brood in several stages without eggs, it may 
be said that eggs are not at all necessary, 
since qgueenless bees seldom if ever start a 
queen from the egg, but from a larva less 
than three days old—usually,I think, less 
than two days old. 


To your second question, whether C. F. 
Greening (page 311, September number, 
where he forms a colony from one frame of 
brood and the field bees of a strong colony) 
does not have a weaker colony than you 
would have “ by taking away froma colony 
every frame having a queen-cell,’’ I answer 
yes. 

To your further question whether a 
shaken swarm is not weaker than said col- 
ony having its brood with queen-cells taken 
from it, I again answer yes. 

The gist of the whole matter, however, 
lies in the implied question as to how I rec- 
oncile that with the answer you say I made 
formerly, that taking away from a colony 
every frame having a queen-cell would prob- 
ably destroy the colony or weaken it beyond 
producing surplus. I don’t reconcile it— 
can’t. The statement attributed to me is 
nonsense. You do not say where that an- 
swer isto be found; but I cannot imagine 
how I could have made such an answer, for 
I have been a teetotaler all my life. I really 
wonder if I made exactly that answer to ex- 
actly that question. 

Your theory that just enough depletion 
should be used as would prevent swarming 
is excellent. In actual practice it is hard to 
carry out. Colonies differ; seasons differ. 
I have known the removal of two frames of 
brood to makea colony give up the notion 
of swarming, and I have known the removal 
of nearly all to have no apparent effect. 
Breeding persistently from stock least given 
to swarming may help out. 


I don’t know for certain, but I have doubts 
that bees will be better held by uncapped 
than by capped brood. I have known bees 
to remain faithfully clustered on a piece of 
sealed brood at the hive-entrancein a pelt- 
ing rain; Inever knew them so faithful to 
unsealed brood. Many atimelI have known 
them to empty out unsealed queen-cells 
when sealed queen-cells were left undis- 
turbed. At any rate, I don’t see the bearing 
in the present case. What we are after is 
not to keep the bees from absconding, but 
from swarming, which is a very different 
thing. And the presence of a queen-cell, 
either sealed or unsealed, whatever it might 
do toward keeping acolony from deserting 
its hive, would in many cases be the very 
thing to make it swarm. 


How to Preve Section Honey is Pure ?—Watery 
Looking Honey 


1. Some dealers tell me that I have been 
feeding my bees sugar syrup. Others ask 
me if itis machine made. I wouldlike to be 
able to prove that my nice white comb 
honey is pure honey produced by the 
bees, but as I am not very well posted on 


honey yet, 1 do not know just what what to 
say. I have heard it said that somebody 
somewhere offered $1000 for a pound of ma- 
chine-made honey. Who was this man, and 
is the offer still good, and has he got the 
$1000 yet? The trouble is that many per- 
sons believe that clean white combs with- 
out stains are machine made, that pure am- 
ber honey is colored, and if itis clear and 


white it must be nothing but sugar and 
water. 


2. What is the cause and remedy of comb 
honey havinga water soaked appearance? 
Ihe cappings lie right on the honey. The 
honey tastes aboutthe same as any other, 
but it does not look as good as where the 
Capping is pure white. I have a colony that 
produced over too pounds more this season 
than any of the others, but a good many of 
the sections hadthis watery look. 


3, lam using the 4x5x1% sections, but in 
order toget a heavier section when filled, 
I have been thinking about changing to the 
4x5x1%._ Do you think this advisable? M 
178 sections weigh 13 and 14 ounces, includ- 
ing the wood. I would like to have them 
weigh at least 15 ounces net. as people 
expect a pound package when buying. Which 
is the most used by beekeepers through this 
country, the 4x5x1% or the 4xsx1% ? 

WASHINGTON. 

ANSWERS,—1. An argument that I think 
was first advanced by C, P. Dadant ought to 
be enough to convince any one with suffi- 
cient reason that section honey is not ma- 
chine made. Take any two sections of 
honey and place them side by side. If ma- 
chine made they would be exactly alike, 
whereas there will be no difficulty in point- 
ing out differences that will knock out all 
idea that they are madein the same mold, 
and establish clearly that each section is an 
individual job, worked out by the bees. 
Pop-holes in one will be clearly different 
from those in another, and variations of 
cells will be evident. You may also show a 
section just as itis when you give it to the 
bees, and that will be convincing to most 
men that the bees do the rest. 


The offer of $1000 for a section of honey 
made without the aid of bees was first made 
by The A. I. Root Company, and is still 
good, with many thousands of dollars back 
of it. Noone has yet captured the reward. 
The same offer has also been made by the 
National Beekeepers’ Association. 


2. You have answered the question your- 
self, when you say, “‘ The cappings lie right 
on the honey.” In other words, the bees fill 
the honey right up to the capping, leaving 
no air-space between the ‘capping and the 
honey. The remedy is to change the queen, 
or else use the colony for extracted honey. 
Any section may also acquire the same ap- 
pearance after it is taken from the hive, no 
matter how white the bees made it, if it is 
putin a damp place. Honey is deliquescent, 
attracting moisture from damp air, and 
should be kept in a warm, dry place. Where 
salt will keep dry is likely a good place to 
keep honey. 

3. You may as well put it down first as last 
that you can find no size of section that will 
always weigh exactly the same when filled 
with honey. No, nor anywhere near the 
same. The weight will vary in different sea- 
sons, at different times inthe same season, 
and with different colonies at thesame time. 
I venture the guess that your colony that 
made watery sections made at the same 
time heavier sections than other colo- 
nies. In my crop of 101m, I found whole 
cases in which the average weight of a 
section in one case was more than two 
ounces above that in another, and | think 
two individual sections might have been 
found with a difference in weight of six 
ounces. You canbe just as honest selling 
sections weighing ten ounces as you can sell- 
ing those that weigh a pound or more. Only 
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be honest about what it does weigh. The new 
interstate law requires that each section 
have stamped upon it the minimum weight 
of the honey actually contained in it, not 
counting in the weight of the wood in 
the section, which weighs about an ounce. 
If you can stamp yours as containing noth 
ing less than 12% ounces each you will be 
doing wonderfully well, 

1 don't know whether the majority of the 
1x5 sections are 13s or1%. The great major- 
ity of sections, I think, are 44x44x1%. 


Rearing Brood Without Excluders 


1, Many of your large bee-keepers rear 
brood into the upper stories in order to 
make the bees take to the supers, and some 
work without using queen-excluders. Do 
they not find the pollen very troublesome in 
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the combs? I have tried both methods, but 
find the pollena nuisance when uncapping 
as it clogs the knife. | 

2. Does C. F. Greening (page 310, Septem- 
ber number) use a queen-excluder when 
practicing his non-swarming system ? 

ENGLAND. 

ANSWERS.—1. Generally thereis no need 
to put brood in the surplus apartment, 
empty comb being sufficient attraction for 
the bees. Butif brood should be put in the 
super it would be quite important to usea 
queen-excluder. Asto pollen troubling the 
knife, it will hardly do so unless combs are 
quite irregular, sothat you have tocut deep 
in places, for I think cells are never en- 
tirely filled with pollen, an empty space be- 
ing left which may be filled with honey, 

2. No. Hewill be glad to have you write 
him direct concerning his system. 
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A Kentucky Letter 


We have hada dry season this year, buta 
bumper honey crop, which resulted largely 
from the copious rains of April. I harvested 
some 75 pounds per colony of No. 1chunk 
and extracted honey from basswood, ber- 
ries, persimmon and other wild bloom— 
clover being a failure. 

Bees are still storing from the fall flow at 
this date, Oct 15. Almostall colonies have 
already stored enough for winter. We have 
a good market for our honey. I dispose of 
what | produce at 18 and 20 cents per pound. 

I have been keeping bees the past Io yeais, 
and have found nothing that will beat the 
single-wall hive with winter cases, with a 2- 
inch space between hive and case, packed 
tightly with forest leaves, and absorbents 
above the brood-nest. 


Gimlet, Ky. FREDERICK MANK. 





Honey High in Stores 


The honey crop was pretty fair in Carson 
Valley, Nev., and the quality good, white 
and sweet clover. The marketis dulland 

rices low herein California. I bought two 
jittle glass jars of honey in two different 
uw tores, and I had to pay 25 cents for each. It 
was not a No.1 grade of honey. How does 
this compare with other things? I said toa 
friend, why don't you eat honey, it is health- 
ful? Don’t the children like it? He an- 
swered: “Yes, I know it is healthful. and 
the children like itso well that they eat so 
much of it I cannot afford to buy it because 
honey is so high.” HENRY VORWERK. 

San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 2s. 





Will Have to Feed 


The past summer some colonies did not 
gather ro pounds of honey, some 24, and 
some hardly enough to keep them, and I 
will be obliged to feed when the weather 
gets cooler, I think. There are very few 
bees kept around here. There are several 
patches of alfalfa, and a great deal of alsike 
is grown for hay, and plenty of sweef clover 
on the roadside not far from here. Bees 
should do well. AUSTIN POWERS. 

Sterling, Ill., Oct. 15. 





Caucasian Bees 


I was interested in what was said in re- 
gard to the color of Caucasian bees. I have 
succeeded in getting a few queens over 
from the Caucasus, that were a dark bronze 
themselves without any gold or coppery 
threads, and their worker progeny was a 
steel gray; then some that I imported 
showed coppery yellow threads around the 
body, and invariably their worker progeny 
would show about one-tenth of one percent 
of bees that would have one or two yellow 
bands, 

That they were .pure Caucasians could 
not be disputed, but evidently they were 
mixed with the yellow-banded races thatare 





mentioned. I am adhering to the real gray 
strain as being distinctive of the true moun- 
tain bees of the Caucasus, and they are 
more evenly tempered and do not at any 
time cluster out, like Italians. In hot weather, 
and where they have room on Jumbo frames, 
(1 prefer big frames. I use for the brood- 
nest ten), they have never vet cast a nat- 
ural swarm, and I have had a single queen 
to keep three of these hive-bodies full to 
overflowing of worker bees, and know what 
| ne means when there comes a big honey 
ow. 

I enjoy very much the Editor's notes from 
abroad, and regret that he was unable to 
extend his trip into England. 

CHAS. W. QUINN. 

Beaumont, Tex., Oct. 18. 





Bees More Numerous with Education 


Bees in this section arein fine condition; 
brood-chambers full of nice clear sealed 
honey, and the steelweed is at its height of 
production. The frost is holding off late. 
Some colonies will store more than 200 
pounds from the fall flow. Wenever hada 
case of bee disease in this part of Kentucky. 
Our only loss is with the let-alone beekeep- 
ers, such as queenlessness and a very light 
winter loss. Beesare getting more numer- 
ous since the owners study the anatomy 
and behavior of the bee. CECIL WHITT. 

Gimlet, Ky., Oct. 14. 





Light Flow 


We had alight flowof honey, This year’s 
crop will be short. F. F. GEORGE. 
Fraser, Idaho, Sept. 28, 





First Complete Failure in His Experience 


I have 63 colonies and no honey this year. 
I have been in the business to years, and 
this is the first complete failure. I have 
been feeding to get the bees in good shape 
for winter. J. E. FRENCH. 
Cainsville, Mo. 





Fair Crop of Honey in Indiana in 1914— 
Top Ventilation 


The November number of the American 
Bee Journal for tor4 shows that the passed 
season, almost in all parts of this country, 
was apoor one. While the southern part 
of Indiana is not an excellent locality for 
honey production, in spite of the excessive 
drouth the yield of honey is far above the 
average of other localities. The amount of 
extracted honey per colony for this season 
is 82 pounds, with a great amount of stores 
left for wintering. All colonies are supplied 
with at least so pounds of honey for winter. 

We had here two heavy honey flows, the 
firstfrom May 12 until June 20, chiefly from 
tulip poplar (iriodendron tulipiferum) and 
persimmons, and the other in the latter part 
of September and in the beginning of Octo- 








ber, from white asters and goldenro: A 
the weather was very hot and rathe y 
during the last flow, white aster hone f 
good quality and consistency, and . es 


ought to winter well on it. 
In wintering bees on the summer s 1s 


with some kind of packing over the c! os 
of bees, I experienced repeatedly ho» \m- 
portant it is to give top ventilation. If: -re 


is not top ventilation the packing over he 
cluster, which should serve to keer ‘he 
bees warm, will accumulate a great am. int 
of moisture and may prove fatal to the 
A slight ventilation on top will dispe 
moisture and the bees will remain dry 1nd 
warm. 

Bees need fresh air as wellas a human 
being, and if the packingcontracts moisture 
it shows a deficiency in the proper ven: |a- 
tion. The top board must be raised ust 
enough to allow the moisture to escape 

Spencer Co., Indiana. SUBSCRIBI 





Yellow Sweet Clover 


All beekeepers are aware of the honey 
producing qualities of white blossomed 
sweet clover, which is due tothe fact that 
it starts to blossom about Julyr, when the 
white clover is waning,and keeps on blos- 
soming continually until late in the fal!. In 
consequence of its long tap root, which 
draws moisture from a considerable depth, 
nectar is secreted in the flowers during the 
dry period of the summer months when 
clovers have practically ceased blooming 

Few beekeepers appreciate the value of 
the yellow blossomed sweet clover as a 
source of honey production. It is different 
from most other clovers in that it will germi 
nate and grow about equally as well one sea- 
son as another. It germinates early in the 
spring when there is plenty of moisture, 
and its long tap reot prevents its being af- 
fected by any dry periods during its growth. 
The yellow variety begins blossoming about 
June 1, and continues until about July ro. 
In localities where both varieties are grown, 
the bees are afforded a continuous flow of 
honey from early spring until late fall, and 
this flow is very slightly affected by dry 
weather conditions, which so often prove 
disastrous. M. BUDLONG. 

Rockford, Il. 
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BULK ComB HONEY FOR SALE—We have 
some very excellent horsemint honey, light 
amber incolor, put up in attractive styles. 
If you have never tried bulk comb either 
yourself or to sell, send for a trial shipment. 
You will be well pleased. Our prices are as 
follows, f. o. b. Goliad: 

6 lb. cans (10 to a Case) Io cents a pound 
1olb.cans(6toacase)10 “ “53 

60 lb. cans (2toacase) 9 “ is 
_ Freight rate to Illinois and common points 
in the same general territory, 1.03 per hun- 
dred pounds. Wealso handle pecans. 

oliad Bee & Honey Co , Goliad, Tex. 


————O 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. .H. M. Cook, 
tAtf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden beesequal toany. 
Wn. S. Barnett, Barnetts, Virginia. 





PURE TUNISIAN QUEENS, tested, $1.00; 2-1b. 
bees with tested queen, $4.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Lenoel, Nabeul, Tunis. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 
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U:> °ESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 





Nuc ci, $1.25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Fu! colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


© EENS, improved Red Clover iealions. 
n- 











bre for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. 
tes. -d Queens, 75ceach:; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
gi... each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, §1.25; 
do: -n, $12. Safe _arriyal and satisfaction 
gu: -anteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 
| 4ELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 
RE Golden Queens, the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Se'ect tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
§s Send for booklet on “Bees and Dis- 
eases.” . Geo. M. Steele, 
30 South goth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 


\ orkers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 


lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. _ Price, $1.00 each; 
T aetek $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 0r more, 
goc each. Untested; 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per lIb., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo. Leon Co., Tex. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 
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THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW is now owned 
; honey producers 
It is the paper a// honey pro- 
Eight months ' trial 


ber, for only soc. Sample copy free. Ad- 
crea. The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, 
ich. 











SUPPLIES. 
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BROTHER BEEKEEPERS, send for my new 
lcan save you money. 
W. D. Soper, 


Beeswax wanted. ‘ 
Jackson, Mich. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LEsSs MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 
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ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, Iowa, for samples. 





NORTHERN grown sweet clover seed direct 
from the grower. White and yellow bien- 
nial hulled, $16 so per bushel. 

W. M. Budlong, Rockford, Ill. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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WANTED—No. 1 white comb honey. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE—Extracted Buckwheat honey 
in 100-pound kegs. N. L. Stevens. 
Venice Center, N. Y. 





KOR SALE—1000 pounds of choice extracted 
Wisconsin honey. Ask for prices. : 
Meyer Bros., Kiel, Wis. 





NuLL’s FAMous MELILOTUs HONEY, Io Ib. 
pail prepaid any express office east of the 
Rocky Mts., $1.50. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





ComsB HoNEY—No.1 Choice and No. 2 Col- 
orado Standard Grades. Carload just in. 
State quantity wanted. : 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





CALIFORNIA ORANGE BLOsSsoM HONEY, 
extra fancy, atoc, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Sample free. James McKee, Riverside,Calif. 





For SALE—60,000 pounds light extracted 
honey, well ripened, mild flavor; two 60-lb. 
cans tocase; 7%c per pound; 1o-case lots, 7c. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





for SALE—Spanish needle, Hearts-ease 
No. 1 light comb, $3.00 per case; Fancy, $3 25; 
24 Danz. sec. to case, 6 to 9 cases to Carrier. 
Extracted, 125-lb. cases, 9c per pound. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 


EXTRACTED HONEyY—Best Water White 
and nice Amber Alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-lb., and 
sinaller tins. State quantity you want. Spe- 
cial prices on ton lots or over. Several car- 
loads justin. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 








PurRE Honey, California Sage, water 
white, 120 lbs. roc alb. Light amber honey, 
120 lbs., 9c a lb. We have honey of several 

avors. Pricein galloncans upon request. 
Sample, 10 cts. each. I. J, Stringham, 

105 Park Place, New York. N. Y. 


. For SALE—A fine quality of honey for 
ible use; gathered from alfalfa and the 
overs. Case of twelve 5-lb. pails, $6.60; 





ise of six 10-lb. pails, $6.25; case of two 60- 


You have been thinking for some time 
you would like to become a National Bee- 
keepers’ Association member. Now is your 
time; a year’s dues to the National and 
eight months’ subscription to our own paper, 
the Beekeepers’ Review, beginning with the 
May number, both for only a dollar. Ad- 
dress with remittance, The Beekeepers’ Re- 
view, Northstar, Mich. 





THE DEMAND for 1014 subscriptions has 
been beyond expectations,and we find our- 
selves short of January, 1014a,numbers. We 
will pay 10 cents each for the first twelve of 
these sent in to us good shape, or will credit 
you two months on your present subscrip- 
tion, American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 








POULTRY 





For SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$s.oo per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 
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For SALE—1000 colonies of bees in 10 api- 
aries. Located in Imperial Valley where 
crop failure is unknown. Owner started 
without capital less than five years ago. Is 
now retiring from active business. Profits 
for five years have averaged more than too 
percent annually. 

J. Edgar Ross, Brawley, Calif. 





WANTED 
WANTED—From 4000 lbs. to carload of 
comb and extracted. Iowa, Wisconsin or 


Michigan honey. Quote me prices. 
W. H. Hyde, New Canton, Ill. 











SITUATIONS. 
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HELP WANTED—We desire an experienced 
apiarist torun from one to three hundred 
colonies of bees for three years on shares 





Write for prices on large 
Samples given. Virgil Sires. 
North Yakima, Wash. 


».-Cans, $10.50. 
rders. 





for one-half crop and increase. State age, 
nationality, and former experience in first 


HONEY LABELS 
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HONEY LABELS—Lowest prices. Catalogue 


with price list free. Pearl Card Co., 
Clintonville, Conn. 
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TRADE MARK PORTER REGIST! D 


BEE-ESCAP!-. 


For getting bees out of the sup: 
matically before removal from the ‘ive, 

t is a combination of speed, safcty and 
satisfaction that saves honey, time and 
money for the user. Asa labor-saving de- 
vice it has nosuperior. Avoids “| g 
the back’’ in shaking heavy supers to get 
the bees out. 

Leading beekeepers the world over use 
these Escapes and give them their «»quali- 
fied endorsement. 








Single Escape. Each, 15c; per doz., $1.65 
—— PORTER —> 
REGISTERED 


_ 








Double Escape. Each, 20c; per doz., $2.25 





All Porter Escapes fit the same size 
opening in Escape-board. 

For sale everywhere by dealers in Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. 

If you have no dealer, order from fac- 
tory, with full instructions. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Manufacturers 


Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 









wove. 22 Cal. HUNTING RIFLE 


AREAL GUN. Take-Down 
pattern, with latest improve- 
ments, walnut stock and grip. Shoots : 

accurately 22 long or short cartridges. Handsome, 

durable. SEND NO MONEY only your nameand address* 

for my easy plan of securing this fine rifle Abselutely Free express 
repaid, Write today..D. W. BEACH, ! Box 90» Spencer, ind 







Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















PROTECTION HIVE 


Do you know that Pro 


with 7-8 material in the outer V ; 
per hive more than single-wall hives : 


tection Hives are Double Wall, 
wall, and sell for only about 60 cents 


It will pay you to investigate. 


Send for catalogue and special circulars. 





10 Protection Hives, $22.50 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








10 Single Wall Hives, $16.70 
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time only the American Bee Journal for one 


cations, at the special price of $1.30. 


Our Special Big Four Magazine Offer! 
Woman’s World—Household—People’s 
Popular Monthly—Farm Life 


A special arrangement secured by the American Bee Journal, enables us to offer to our subscribers for a limited 
year with a full year’s subscription to all four of the above high-grade publi- 


Four Big Magazines and American Bee Journal 














— + 

WOMAN'S WORLL has more subscrib- 
ers than any other magazine published, over 
two million a month. Its articles, its stories, 
its illustrations, arethe best that money can 
buy. Itis a magazine to be compared with 
any home magazine in the country, regard- 
less of price, without fear of contradiction 
of any claims we makefor it. Its stories are 
by authors known the world over. 


This offer supplies you with a Magazine of the best quality, giving you a 


is the Farmer Becoming an Aristocrat? © 


By George Weymouth 


















All Five for $1.30 


oo eee —— ~ 


THE PEOPLES 
POPULAR MONTHLY 


ik 
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PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLy 
is one of the greatest popular fiction 
and home magazines published. Con. 
tains complete stories each issue. 








FARM LIFE is a publication adapted to 


the everyday life of the farm folks, brimfull 


of things that help to make the farm life 
more cheerful and homelike. Special arti- 
cles by authorities on all subjects of inter. 


est to the up-to-date farmer. 


year’s supply of good literature at a saving of one-half cost 


This is the best and biggest combination clubbing offer ever presented to the 
The pubisher of the American Bee Journal is glad to announce to his sub- 
scribers the completion of this splendid arrangement, whereby he can offer such an 
excellent list of publications in connection with a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at the remarkable price of $1.30 for all five. This offer is good for a short 


public. 


time only, and may be increased at any time. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
























THE HOUSEHOLD — A favorite 
magazine ina million homes. Every 
issue has many interesting features. 











Honey and Beeswax 


CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—Comb honey is firmly 
held, all grades selling fairly well. The 
choice to fancy grades bringing 16@17c per 
pound, where the wood attached to the 
comb is allowed for. The amber grades 
range from 1@3c per pound less. There is 
no surplus of desirable grades up to the 
present time. 

Extracted white clover, linden and water 
white sage sells at 9@10c per pound with 
other white grades ranging from 7@8c per 
pound. Ambers of fine flavor 7@8c per 
pound, with less desirable grades and flavors 
at from 5@6c per pound. Beeswax 31@33c 
per pound. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 





CINCINNATI, Nov. 15.—There is_ nothing 
new toreport. The demand for all grades 
of honey is uninteresting, and do not expect 





it to be otherwise, for it seems this is an off 
year. Comb honey is movinga little at $3.50 
to $4.00 a case, according to quantity and 
quality purchased. Fancy white clover ex- 
tracted honey from 8@1oc a pound. Southern 
amber extracted has a black eye in the way 
of prices, for the reason foreign honey is 
being diverted intothe United States mar- 
ket with ordersto sell at any price. We 
have heard of sales as low as 34%c a pound, 
which is rather hard on the southern pro- 
ducer. Beeswax seems to be easier, while 
we are still paying 30c a pound delivered 
here for choice bright yellow free from dirt, 
it can be bought for 25c a pound, 
THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


NEw YorK, Nov. 18.—We have really noth- 
ing new toreport. There is a fair demand 
for comb honey, and the prices are ruling 
about the same as in your last issue. We 
have hada good deal of trouble with New 
York State comb this season, on account of 
its candying and granulating. Shipments 








which we received about a month ago are 
now candied solid, and are being returned 
to us by our customers. It is the first year 
since we have been in the business that we 
have so much comb honey candied, and can- 
not account for it. Producers will be dis- 
satisfied with their returns, and it is no sat- 
isfaction in handling candied comb honey, 
Extracted is in fair demand, prices ruling 
about the same. Beeswax is dull, and de- 
clining, 30c per pound being the limit for 
choice domestic stock, while West India 
wax sells around 23@24c per pound. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 












Kansas City, Mo., Nov, 16.—The supply of 
best comb and extracted honey is fair, The 
demand is also fair. We quote as follows: 
No. t white comb, 24 section cases, $3.00 to 
$3.10; No. 2, $2.75 to $2.00. No.1 amber, $3.00: 









i 2.50 to $2.75.. White extracted hone 7 a 
No. 3, 50 6@7c. Chunk honey i ‘i 7 

ec ’ vax, 25@28C. ou 

cans, 10c. Bees¥4 ; ODU 





C. C. CLEMONS PR 
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SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBURG 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


HONEY CANS 
All Styles—All Sizes 
Friction Top 
- Boxed Square Cans 


60-Pound Shipping Cans 
HONEY PAILS 


Sales Offices: 


2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
616 W. 43d Street, New York City 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


—OFr— 
BEE BOOKS, VEILS AND SMOKERS 


I have some of the following that I would like to close out at once, and on 
which I make reduced prices, all postpaid: 


se Langstroth on the Honey- Bee” 
‘Songs of Beedom” (ro a -songs—25C) 

** Honey-Money Stories” 

*“Pearce’s Method of it derebne 
Hand's 
Wilder’s “Southern Bee-Culture ” ( 
Muth Bee-Veil (75c) 

Danzenbaker Bee-Smoker ($1.00) 


Or all the above in one order to one address for only $3.00. 


price of the bunch is $4.95.) Address, 
GEORGE W. 


YORK, 


(Latest edition, $1.20) 


50C 
‘Beekeeping by 2oth Gesture Methods: : 


(The retail 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO 








We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee- rmeeper in the land. It is FREE. 


St. Anne, lll., carries a full 


line of Our oods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 





MR. BEEKEEPER : —Send us 


alist of goods you want for our fall dis- 
count. Wecan save you money. Also 
prices on our best roofing. This is the 
time to buy. Catalog free. 


H. S$. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Illinois 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2".°2"5 
honey and 
get _ the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new Catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 





Will be ready to take care of your 
qu een orders, whether large or small, 
e coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings tLaws'’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first- class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PricEs: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 





For 10 


FLORIDA ce. 


Two months trial subscription to Florida’s only Agricultural 
weekly. Tells facts. Answers questions about soils and crops. 
Address FLORIDA GROWER, Box A, Tampa, Florida. 





CASH PAID FOR HONEY 


Weare constantly in receipt of inquiries 
for prices on honey. hen you are ready 
to market your honey, you will find an army 
of purchasers ready to buy it by advertis- 
ing your productin the Woman's National 
Weekly, which reaches 200,000 homes every 
week. Write for our Special Classified rate 
and freesample copy. Dept. 0 C, Woman’s 
National Weekly, University City, St Louis. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mie. Co., 





Marshfield, Wis. 








EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


30 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 








Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 

















WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 
___ ALSO__ 


Beeswax 


Will pay full market value. Write us 
when you have any to dispose of 


Hildreth & Segelken 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y¥ 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood 
frames of every description, Section hold- 
ers, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
ies, Smokers, etc. 

Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
R.3, Ec 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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{ EASTERN 
} Beekeepers 


If you are in need of shipping cases, 
cartons, honey jars, or anything in 
the supply line, let us quote you on 
them. No. 25 jars with bronze cap, 
$1.60 a gross. Five gross, $4.30 a gross. 
Untested Italians queens, $1.00. 


i. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L.|I. 4 
* 
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THE BEST TIME TO BUY SUPPLIES 


The season just passed has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a honey- 
flow before it comes. If you wait untilthe season is upon you, the chances are that the greater part of the crop 
will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a little early now to think 
of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to order goods for next 
season. 








We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall soon have carload orders coming from the factory. 
Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here and at the factory, and you may 
have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation charges. Regular stock will come 
straight to you from our warehouse in new unbroken packages, and you can put the goods together in your 
odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 


Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—5 percent for cash orders sent in Novem- 
ber, the discount lessening one percent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a consid- 
erable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 
has as yet been announced, and you may, therefore, order from your present catalog. If your catalog has 
been mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 





C. H. W. WEBER & C0., 


2146 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





PLATTEVILLE, WIS., JUNE 1, 1914. 
Dear Friends :— 

Just put on 500 sheets of the new foundation 
we received from youthis spring,and must say 
that it is the best I have ever used or seen. The 
side walls seem to have a sixteenth of an inch 
start, and the quality of the wax is fine—two de- 
cided advantages. The foun:iation deserves all the 
praise I can give, as it is certainly excellent. 

Sincerely yours, FRANK F. FRANCE. 


Comb Foundation, Bee-Supplies, Honey, Beeswax, Sweet- 
Clover Seed, etc. Old Combs, Cappings or Slum- 
gum rendered into Beeswax on shares and 
Beeswax worked into Foundation 
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